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Nearly every automobile 
accident is the result of 
THOUGHTLESSNESS 
of one form or another. To 
prevent these inexcusable 
tragedies of the highway 
every one should be pre- 
pared for the unexpected. 


THINK! 
The safe driver is always 
alert and cautious. 


THINK! 
The safe driver adapts his 
speed to road and weath- 
er conditions and to the 
flow of tratfic. 


THINK! 
The safe driver does not 
cut in and out of traffic. 


THINK! 
The safe driver knows that 
since he cannot act in- 
stantly he cannot stop in- 
stantly — and drives ac- 
cordingly. 


THINK! 
The safe driver does not 
pass on curves or hills. 


THINK! 
The safe driver keeps his 
brakes, tires, lights and 
steering mechanism in 
good working order. 


Don’t make mistakes that 
may cause accidents. 


Don’t let others’ mistakes 
get you into trouble. 
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A MATTER OF 


Life ann Death 


The killing and maiming of people on the streets and 
highways of this county constitute a grave problem. 
Failure to meet and conquer this problem will be a 
statewide disgrace. 


At times the automobile is more of a liability than an 
asset; in an economic way it has so upset our sense of 
values that this alone establishes a major problem. 
When over 100 people were killed this past year, it is 
time for an organized protest. 


As the automobile and truck are here to stay, we are 
faced with a condition, not a theory. The State of Texas 
has already approved legislation looking to a reduc- 
tion of hazards upon the highways, and recognize the 
need of still more legislation. However, we are only too 
ready to pass prohibitive laws and then leave them to 
self-execution, which only means to forget them. 


What we need more than ever is an aroused public 
consciousness on this matter of highway hazards. Ever 
civic organization and every agency should aid in this 
movement for safety of travel upon the roads and high- 
ways of Dallas County. 


Dallas County is a fertile field for accident preventions, 
and we must do our part to aid the National Safety 
Council in its effort to slash the national rate 35 per 
cent by the end of 1940. 


In the Interest of Careful Driving and Greater Safety, This Message Appears Through the 
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Pictures Blend 


Atmospheres of 
The Americas 


In June the Greater Texas and 
Pan American Exposition will 
open its doors to visiting mil- 
lions. For four and one-half 
months this great magnet will 
draw business to Dallas, Texas 
and the Southwest. 


Those who are planning for 
America’s only international ex- 
position in 1937 are doing a 
wonderful job of tying in the 
charm and atmosphere of the 
Spanish-speaking Republics to 
the South with the hustle, bustle 
and streamlined beauty of mod- 
ern America, for they know that 
pictures can do it best. They are 
using pictures, printed pictures 
from cuts, in large quantities. 


The beautiful scene above is 
a Greater Texas and Pan Amer- 
ican Exposition photograph of 
the exquisite Rose window of 
Mission San Jose in San An- 
tonio. This is a famous hand- 
wrought relic with a romantic 
history. The cut is a 133-screen 
copper halftone by Harper 
Standard. 


No matter what your selling 
job may be, drawings, photo- 
graphs and fine cuts will aid 
materially. 


HARPER STANDARD 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHONE <> 7°5385 





1611-15 ROVAL STREET . )} POST OFFICE BOX 1016 
“Sf 





JACK HARPER, President 
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A Revolutionary Departure in Subur- Private Parking Streets. 500 cars can 
ban Retail Shops. be parked in front of Shops. 


i? | ? 
In the center of the greatest residential Are Rents Higher? Yes! ... WHY’ 


section in the Southwest. 1. The Village is spotlessly clean. 


2. One can ALWAYS find a parking 
place. 


Location—Preston Road at Mocking- 


bird Lane. 


3. The average per capita purchase 


Traffic streets go around but not is far above any other Suburban 










through the Village. Shopping Section in Texas. 








For Rental Space, Write or Phone 
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Basic Industry 


Farm Inmplement Manufacturers’ Dallas 
Branches Do a $20,000,000 Volume of Business 


HIEF Yellow Bird sat in the 

shade and stared at the squaws of 

his tribe, busy with their spring 
planting. Crooked sticks -were their plows. 
They scratched the top soil and scattered 
the grain; the rich, virgin Texas loam 
would bring the seed to harvest with lit- 
tle additional care. 

Chief Yellow Bird’s placid contentment 
was unruffled by any premonition that 
the summer would bring ox-drawn 
schooners lumbering across Texas, or 
that closely following these invaders 
would come the bright steel plow, capa- 
ble of turning under more broad acres 
of fertile soil in a day than the squaws 
of his tribe could scratch with their 
sticks in a month. 

The bearded white men came that sum- 
mer and brought with them the wood and 
iron plows—next to their guns the most 
important weapons in the conquest of a 























A streamlined tractor on display in a hotel lobby. 
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new frontier. A few years later, in an 
older section of the American frontier, 
sturdy blacksmiths were making the first 
hardened steel plows—the most effective 
weapons yet for the pioneers’ battle. 


From Sticks to Steel Plows 


This revolution in agriculture — from 
the stick to the steel plow—set in mo- 
tion a train of events which was to make 
of the Southwest one of the world’s great- 
est agricultural regions. It was to bring 
to Dallas the regional branches of the 
great farm implement manufacturers, 
making this Southwestern farm machin- 
ery market perhaps the second most im- 
portant in America with an annual vol- 
ume of business in excess of $20,000,000. 


In the years before the Civil War, 
the steel plow was rare in. Texas. After 
Appomattox, the chaotic years of Recon- 
struction delayed the universal adoption 
of the steel plow but in the early 1870’s 
the steel rails of Texas’ first railroads 
were pushed northward and westward. 
New markets were being created, new 
population was being attracted, and new 
wealth was being created for Texas farm- 
ers. The steel plow turned ever lengthen- 
ing furrows across the black loam of 
North and Central Texas; the sandy soil 
of East Texas turned back from the plow 
shaft. 


The first implement houses came to 
Dallas about the same time that the 
Texas and Pacific and H. & T. C. Rail- 
roads crossed near the sprawling village. 
Railroad facilities certainly had some- 
thing to do with the location of this new 
industry in Dallas. But the most im- 
portant factor was Dallas’ location—ap- 
proximately the geographic center of the 
famous black land belt, and easily ac- 
cessible to every other part of the vast 
Southwest. 

Even in those days Dallas was an im- 
portant market for buffalo hides and 










STATE TOTAL ~$661,595 


Cash income from crops, livestock and livestock 
products by districts in Texas, 1929. This map, compiled 
by the Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, 
shows Dallas’ central position in the heart of the South- 
west’s richest agricultural area. Dallas is in District 4, 
which has the greatest income of any district. The 
totals shown are in thousands of dollars. 


bones. As the buffalo disappeared the 
plow widened its domain. Dallas’ loss of 
the buffalo hides and bones market was 
more than compensated by the thriving 
new industry. 


Other Firms Attracted 

After the first of the farm implement 
houses was located in Dallas there was a 
natural attraction for the others. An in- 
dustry usually prospers if its units are 
concentrated for their market.*Rich ag- 
ricultural lands stretching in every di- 
rection from Dallas provided“ the eco- 
nomic arguments for the location; the 
strength which lies in numbers cinched 
the argument. 

For many years the farm implement 
firms’ buildings were among the largest 
in Dallas. They clustered on the edga of 
what was then the retail business dis- 
trict and provided Dallas with its first 
claim to the rank of an important whole- 
sale market. 

This concentration of the market in 
the streets near the courthouse still ex- 
ists to a large degree, although a num- 
ber of the farm implement and machinery 
dealers have located their plants in other 
sections of the city as their business be- 
came more diversified with the addition 
of motor trucks, road machinery and oth- 
er lines. 

In those days the farm implement 
buildings had fine hardwood floors for 
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their display rooms. The farm implement 
business then was only part of the story; 
the big regional houses in Dallas also 
handled wagons, buggies, surreys, and 
coaches. Their display rooms were as im- 
portant as are those of the automobile 
dealers today. 

Late in the nineteenth century the vast 
plains of West Texas began to go under 
the plow. This new market for farm im- 
plements strengthened Dallas’ position 
as the concentration point for the indus- 
try; added to the East, North and Central 
Texas areas, already in cultivation, were 
millions of acres to the west. 

What many persons fail to realize—and 
this is particularly true in Dallas where 
this industry is concentrated for the 
Southwest—is that the farm machinery 
business is important and thriving, that 
through the Dallas offices are handled 
sales which annually aggregate more 
than $20,000,000, and that this industry’s 
pay roll in Dallas is in excess of $400,000 
a year. 

Tractors, threshing machines, com- 
bines, plows, and scores of other machines 
and implements used in farm operations, 
are sold to Southwestern dealers or con- 
sumers through the Dallas offices. A few 


of the Dallas implement firms manufac- 
ture their machines here, but for the 
most part the factories are located in 
Middle Western centers which have been 
established longer. 


Basic Industry 

For nearly sixty years the farm im- 
plement salesmen have traveled out of 
Dallas. They have seen the prairies 
brought under the plow; they have 
watched the State’s big cities grow; and 
they have seen the population of the 
Southwest double and double again. They 
have seen the boom days for cotton farm- 
ers, they have seen agricultural depres- 
sions, they have seen the AAA and the 
coming of powered machinery on the 
farms. 

The point they like to make is that 
theirs is the basic industry; that without 
the plow, and the many more recent de- 
velopments in farm machinery, all of the 
hundred years’ progress of Texas and the 
Southwest would have been virtually im- 
possible. Without machinery, contem- 
porary economy in trade and agriculture 
could not have been achieved. Machinery 
created an excess population on the 
farms; with less manpower, the farms 
were enabled to produce enough food and 


commodities for America’s rapidly grow- 
ing population. This excess of manpower 
was permitted to go to the industrial cen- 
ters, creating great cities throughout 
America. And but for the plow and other 
farm machinery, the population which 
has come to Dallas and other big cities 
of the Southwest would have remained 
on the farm. 

The farm implement market in Dalias 
has not only given the city great prestige 
but for six decades has been an impor- 
tant factor in the highly diversified busi- 
ness and industrial structure of Dallas. 


Assisted State Fair 

One of the great factors in develop- 
ment of the Southwest was the State 
Fair of Texas, which was held annually 
at Dallas, except for the World War 
years, until 1935, when preparations for 
the Centennial Exposition forced can- 
cellation of the State Fair. Farm im- 
plement manufacturers always maintain- 
ed complete and attractive exhibits of 
farm machinery at the State Fair. Farm- 
ers from all parts of the Southwest were 
attracted to Dallas to see the implement 
exhibits at the fair, and attendance at 
the Texas State Fair each fall became a 


(Continued on Page 18) 


The farming operations shown below, employing modern agricultural machinery and equipment, tell a graphic story of why Dallas is one of the nation’s greatest markets for 
farm implements and machinery. In addition to the monufacturers’ regional branches, whose history and importance is related in the accompanying article, Dallas has 


many farm machinery jobbers and distributors. 
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J. Edgar Pew, below, of Dallas and Philadelphia, is a 
“Headliner” by virtue of receiving the Lucas award for 
his work on standardization of pipe and oil field equip- 
ment. B. F. McLain, right, above, is new president of 
the Dallas Retail Merchants Association. Dana Bible, 
right, below, is new coach of the University of Texas 
Longhorns, and Adolfo G. Dominguez, outside column, 
is Mexican consul in Dallas. 


HEN the Good Neighbors spe- 

cial train leaves for Mexico 

City March 6, a new era of 
closer and more cordial relations between 
Dallas and Mexico will begin. 

One of the men principally responsible 
for the close ties existing between Mex- 
ico and Dallas, and also for the Chamber 
of Commerce’s sponsorship of the good- 
will train, is Adolfo G. Dominguez, Mex- 
ican consul in Dallas. Also to Mr. Dom- 
inguez’ credit is the recently launched 
movement to give Dallas a full consular 
corps from the Latin American republics. 

Mr. Dominguez is a career diplomat 
whose popularity is shared by his charm- 
ing wife, Milla Dominguez, widely known 
and admired in artistic circles of the 
Southwest. Senora Dominguez is in great 
demand as a concert singer and her hus- 
band’s love of classical music has given 
them an unusually large number of 
friends in their adopted city. Senor Dom- 
inguez’ activities, aside from his official 
duties, include membership in the Scot- 
tish Rite bodies and the Dallas Lions 
Club. Senor and Senora Dominguez have 
two daughters, Rosa Elena, 11, a tal- 
ented dancer, and Millita, 2. 


Born in Mexico City 


Senor Dominguez was born in Mexico 
City, about three blocks from the site 
of the recently completed Palace of Fine 
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Arts, on May 28, 1902. He was the son 
of an internal revenue collector, and at- 
tended school in various sections of Mex- 
ico, wherever his father’s official duties 
took him. His consular training was ob- 
tained in Mexico City at the School of 
Commerce and Administration, a division 
of the National University, from which 
he was graduated in 1921. 

His first consular assignment was to 
Toronto, Canada, where he was named 
chancellor, second class, in March, 1923. 
He later served in the New York consu- 
late, in the Mexican embassy at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Chicago, where he held 
the rank as vice consul; New Orleans 
and San Antonio. He came to Dallas as 
vice consul, and largely due to his suc- 





cess in Dallas he has received two pro- 
motions. 

Senor Dominguez has given practical 
and invaluable assistance in preparation 
of plans for the Chamber’s Good Neigh- 
bors Special Train to Mexico. Barring 
some unforeseen official duty which 
might prevent his making the trip, Senor 
Dominguez will accompany his Dallas 
friends on their official visit to his native 
land. 


Responsibility for development and 
strengthening of the $200,000,000 retail 
market in Dallas, foremost shopping cen- 
ter in the entire South, rests upon B. F. 












McLain, who was last month elected 
president of the Dallas Retail Merchants 
Association to succeed the effective 
James K. Wilson. 

Mr. McLain has achieved national 
prominence in the retail furniture indus- 
try, having served last year as president 
of the National Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. McLain attended Notre Dame Uni- 
versity and later was credited with the 
L.L.D. degree cum laud from Yale. He 
commanded trench mortars in the 18th 
Infantry, First Division, on a number of 
active fronts in France during the World 
War. He has been manager of the Hart 
Furniture Company of Dallas since 1920. 
He is a director of the Liberty State 
Bank, and was chairman of the Retail 
Code Authority for Dallas under the 
NRA. He is a past president of the 
Dallas Furniture Association and of the 
Texas State Furniture Association, as 
well as the National Retail Furniture As- 
sociation. He is now chairman of the 
board of the National Retail Furniture 
Association and chairman of the Council 
of Texas Retailers Association. He is a 
member of the Brook Hollow Golf Club, 
has been active in Chamber of Commerce 
work and other civic enterprises. 


J. Edgar Pew of Dallas and Philadel- 
phia achieved recognition for himself and 
for the entire oil industry when he last 

(Continued on Page 27) 












































































HE early 1920’s saw the beginning 

of what is today a major industry 

in the Southwest, that of intercity 
transportation by motor bus. This indus- 
try, like many other leading businesses 
of today, had its antecedents in the Na- 
tion’s pioneer days. The oxcart and 
stagecoach, forerunners of modern over- 
land motor bus travel, were inseparably 
linked with the settlement, the progress 
and development of the Southwest. It is 
also true today that motor bus transpor- 
tation has played, and is playing an im- 
portant role in the social, economic and 
financial welfare of our State and Na- 
tion. 

While intercity transportation by mo- 
tor bus dates essentially from the war 
and early post-war days, its period of ex- 
pansion into a major agency of transpor- 
tation goes back no further than about 
the year 1924. 


“Jitney” Beginnings 


Texas saw the so-called “jitney” begin 
operations about 1915. At the outset, 
runs were short and equipment crude, 
and usually a large touring car was the 
only equipment. Year by year the num- 
ber of these touring cars and makeshift 
buses increased until the demand for 
larger and more comfortable equipment 
prompted manufacturers to design and 
turn out special bus body vehicles for 
commercial passenger travel. As experi- 
ence was gained, highways were im- 
proved, and more efficient and attractive 
equipment was developed, runs length- 
ened, larger operators emerged, and a 
Nation-wide, interrelated system of bus 
transportation came into being. The pub- 
lic was becoming more travel-conscious 
and was not slow in accepting this new, 
convenient mode of transportation. 

It is difficult to say just when hap- 
hazard bus operations ceased and modern 
bus transportation as we know it today 
began. The building of splendid national 
highways, the development by the motor 
industry of a type of vehicle suitable for 
cross-country mass transportation, and 
the public demand for this fast, conveni- 
ent type of travel gave increasing im- 
petus to the progress and growth of the 
bus industry. In thickly populated sec- 


*Mr. Riter, president of the Sunshine Bus Lines, Inc., 
and the Dixie Motor Coach Corporation, wrote this 
article on the Southwestern bus industry at the request 
of the editor. This is the fourth and final article in a 
series on transportation developments in the Southwest. 


At the left, reading from top to bottom, the waiting 
room in a modern bus terminal; a seven-ton bus hoisted 
above the workers’ heads for a safety inspection; load- 
ing in a bus terminal; one of the big buses on the 
highway. 


The Stage Coach's 
Successors 


By A. W. RITER™ 










tions of the North and East the growth 
was much faster than in more sparsely 
settled parts of the country. However, 
Texas and the Southwest have seen an 
outstanding development of the bus 
travel industry within the past eight 
years. The results of this progress have 
been to give to the Southwest one of the 
finest networks of motor transportation 
lines to be found in the Nation. 

Realizing that service, safety and com- 
fort are the stock in trade of a modern 
bus company, and that there is no adver- 
tising asset comparable to good looking, 
comfortable and reliable equipment, 
maintained in the best possible manner, 
bus line operators in the Southwest spend 
more than $4,000,000 yearly for new 
busses and maintenance. What this 
amount of money—put into circulation 
through the channels of salaries in their 
own shops, purchases through jebbers 
and factories, and the ultimate use of 
raw materials such as cotton, rubber. oil, 
gas, iron, wool, and dozens of other basic 
materials—means to Dallas and the 
Southwest is almost incomprehensible. 
Materials and supplies used in the man- 
ufacturing, operation, and maintenance 
of the major bus lines account for a 
large part of industrial production and 
labor. 

140 Southwestern Operators 

On the basis of information obtainable, 
it may be estimated that approximately 
140 Southwestern operators are engaged 
in furnishing scheduled common-carrier 
service over an aggregate of some 42,000 
miles of route with an annual bus mile- 
age of nearly 65,000,000 miles, carrying 
annually about 12,000,000 passengers. 
They operate about 1,200 busses, some 
used interchangeably in scheduled and 
charter service. It is estimated that in- 
tercity bus operators of the Southwest 
give employment to about 3,600 work- 
men, including mechanics, drivers, office 
workers and terminal agents. Salaries 
amounting to approximately $260,000 per 
month are paid to regular employes, in 
addition to agents’ commissions, amount- 
ing to nearly $100,000 monthly. Cost of 
bus repair and maintenance run in ex- 
cess of $1,500,000 annually. 

State and Federal taxes paid by bus 
lines operating in the Southwest amount 
to approximately $2,400,000 annually. 
Gas and oil taxes account for about 
twenty-five per cent of this total. Con- 
trary to popular belief, not all of these 
taxes go to the building and maintaining 
of highways, but are appropriated by the 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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more than twenty-five per cent in its 
first operating year. 

One of the two filling stations in the 
Village has set a new all-time gasoline 
sales record for its company in Texas. 

Flippen-Prather Realty Company itself 
had found the demand for housing and 
sound investments so great it had opened 
a new division of Highland Park West, 
m= west of the Cotton Belt Railroad tracks, 
Batt containing 560 lots; had closed deals for 
sale of two large apartment house sites 
and had a third in view; and had begun 
opening four more residential streets in 
Highland Park West and Westpark. 


New Apartment Houses 


Westpark, that section of Highland 
Park West nearest Lemmon Avenue, had 
suddenly become a focal point of apart- 
ment house construction in Dallas. That 
area is for duplexes and apartment 
houses exclusively. 

J. E. Earnest began construction of a 
de luxe twenty-four-apartment house to 
cost $100,000, and F. A. Nau had just 
completed a $25,000 building of eight 
apartments. Both the new buildings are 


bove, a new $100,000 apartment house being erected 
Westpark. Below, the houses shown here were all 
rected in Highland Park West within a period of six 
months. 









ANDSOME profits can be made 

to flow from romantic ideals in 

business, Edgar L. Flippen, pres- 
ident, and Hugh E. Prather, vice-presi- 
dent of Flippen-Prather Realty Company, 
have been able to prove to the amaze- 
ment of leaders in real estate and other 
big businesses of the Nation. 

Seven years had elapsed since High- 
land Park Shopping Village was begun 
in Dallas when the two men at the head’ on Lomo Alto Drive. 
of the large developing firm last month In addition to all those aggressive proj- 
announced that the model-to-perfection ects, Flippen-Prather Realty Company 
of a universally ideal business center will had six months earlier begun a wholesale 
be completed within three years—at an residence building campaign for the 
additional cost to the developers of more double purpose of meeting the demand 
than $500,000. for well constructed homes and of foster- 

The Shopping Village is the only busi- ing newer architectural designs. 
ness section in all Highland Park, “The City of Highland Park is grow- 
wealthy suburban city of Dallas with es- ing so rapidly through the real estate 
timated population of 9,300. The five activity in Highland Park West that com- 
completed units, of Spanish architecture, pletion of the Shopping Village as soon 
house a score of business houses, each as possible is imperative,’’ said Mr. 
house serving a respective consumer Prather. “Additional units will be started 
need. Although traffic to the Village has within a few months, and no more than 
to leave surrounding streets, the Village three years will be required to perfect 
is bounded by heavily-traveled Preston the center.” 

Road, Mockingpird Lane, Douglas Street 
and Southern Avenue. It is directly 
across Preston Road from Dallas Coun- 
try Club. 

Business Exceeds Estimates 

Important as a keynote of rising con- 
struction and general commercial ad- 
vance in the Southwest, the announce- 
ment of further work on the Shopping 
Village was another milestone in the his- 
tory of Flippen-Prather Company's vast 
real estate development program. It also 
revealed that the realty firm is working 
at top speed to meet needs of retailers, 
home purchasers and investors. 

Official of Interstate Theaters, Inc., 
had just informed Flippen-Prather that 
the Village Theater, occupying one of 
the two newer structures of the center, 
had exceeded attendance estimates by 


Economically Self-Sustaining 

“Completion of the Shopping Village 
will make Highland Park an economical- 
ly self-sustaining city. By the time it is 
finished, it will also house a bank, a large 
de luxe cafeteria, a restaurant, and sev- 
eral other establishments needed to make 
the center offer every conceivable com- 
modity and service. 

“A patron of the Shopping Village 
may park his car on the spacious paved 
streets and do his banking, see a picture 
show, shop for drugs, groceries, hard- 
ware, books, fine ready-to-wear, and al- 
most any commodity, then enjoy a fine 
meal without waiking more than a block 
from his parking place. On his way out 
he may stop in one of two fine filling 
stations to have his car refueled or serv- 
iced. The boulevards within the Village 
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The “Ideal” Village 
Makes Profits 





alone accommodate 500 parked automo- 
biles. 

“The Shopping Village will be com- 
pleted without sacrifice of a single point 
in the original idealistic program,” Mr. 
Prather announced. “Because the Shop- 
ping Village and every one of its busi- 
ness houses have been made to pay 
greater returns than were originally 
hoped for, no concession will be allowed 
to mar the plan.” 


Realty Rules Defied 

The heavy returns from every invest- 
ment in connection with the Shopping 
Village have been realized in defiance of 
many of the best accepted rules for busi- 
ness location. When the business center 
was conceived, many of the country’s 
leading realtors said it would be a fail- 
ure. The reasons they gave for their 
prediction seemed logical. 

Most important, no similar shopping 
center had been built away from a main 
traffieway. Motorists would shop only on 
thoroughfares, critics claimed. Initial 
costs were high. Merely preparing the 
nine-acre site of the Shopping Village 
previous to construction cost $200,000. 

Today, the Highland Park Shopping 
Village is slightly more than half fin- 

(Continued on Page 28) 

































































Below, an airplane view of the Shopping Village, show- 
re the general design of the exclusive business district. 
Additional units costing $500,000 will be erected within 
three years. Bottom, two of the gasoline stations in 
the Shopping Village. 
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HE oil industry’s 1936 post-mortems 
not only emphasize Texas’ dominant 
position but reveal that most of last 
year’s developments tended to ceniralize 
Dallas as the industry’s permanent cap- 
ital. 

To the North, East, South and West 
of Dallas, 1936 brought discoveries and 
developments which strengthened Dallas’ 
advantage of accessibility to all of the 
Nation’s major oil fields. Notable were 
the Rodessa field extensions, the new 
Taleo and Sulphur Bluff fields, Gulf 
Coast activities, South Texas discoveries, 
and the important North and West Texas 
drilling operations. From every direction 
Dallas is more than ever before the most 
centrally located city on the oil map. 

Other statistics bulwark Dallas’ claim 
as the oil capital with proof of perma- 
nence. 

Fifty-two per cent of the known pro- 
ducible crude petroleum reserves are 
in Texas. Texas is estimated to have 
nearly three times the known reserves 
of California, more than five times the 
reserves of Oklahoma, and nearly twelve 
times the reserves of the fourth-ranking 
State, Louisiana. 

Texas led in 1936 oil discoveries, and 
of the 23,919 wells drilled in the United 
States during 1936, 12,527 were drilled 
in Texas. In 1936, Texas drilled 52.4 per 
cent of the Nation’s new oil wells, Ok- 
lahoma 11.9 per cent and Louisiana 4.1 
per cent. Thus 68.4 per cent of the Na- 
tion’s 1936 drilling was concentrated in 
these three states. The map is sufficient 
testimony to the fact that Dallas is al- 
most the geographic center of the most 
active drilling area in the world. 

Oil Deposes King Cotton 

Total crude oil production in the United 
States in 1936 was 1,098,516,000 (bil- 
lions) barrels. Of this total, Texas wells 
produced 427,280,000 (millions) barrels, 
or nearly thirty-nine per cent of the total 
for the entire country, worth more than 
$450,000,000 compared with $250,000,000 
for cotton. 

The radius of overnight train travel 
from Dallas includes Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and parts of Kansas 
and New Mexico. Add the production 
totals of those five states to Texas’ and 
the aggregate is 799,425,000 barrels, or 
seventy per cent of the total for the Na- 
tion. Thus nearly three fourths of the 
Nation’s crude oil production comes with- 
in the circle of overnight train travel 
from Dallas. 
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In 1936 drilling operations in Texas in- 
volved an expenditure of $313,000,000. A 
recent survey shows that oil is now being 
produced in more than half of the 254 
counties in Texas. The oil industry’s 
pay roll in Texas last year exceeded 
$160,000,000. The Texas oil industry paid 
more than $15,000,000 in lease rentals, 
over $25,000,000 for lease bonuses, and 
some $35,000,000 in oil royalties. Freight 
charges totaled about $20,000,000; equip- 
ment purchased amounted to $130,000,000; 
and expenditures for contract drilling and 
teaming aggregated $51,000,000. Total 
taxes paid by Texas oil producers in 1936 
were $61,500,000. Approximately $450,- 
000,000 has been expended for fifty thou- 
sand miles of pipe line. Some $400,000,- 
000 has been spent in the construction of 
207 refineries. There are over 63,000 pro- 
ducing wells in Texas where the enor- 
mous sum of $5,600,000,000 has been 
spent for oil development. 

If all the oil produced in Texas to date 
were placed in barrels of forty-two gul- 
lons each and stacked in a single per- 
pendicular column it would make a mon- 
ument 2,800,000 miles high. 


Oil Map Covers Texas 

Of 266,000 square miles total area of 
Texas, counties totaling an area of near- 
ly 213,000 square miles are being active- 
ly developed for production of oil and 
gas. Only fifty-two counties out of 254 
have no development in progress. 

Cumulative expenditures by the Texas 
oil industry for wages and salaries, ma- 
terial and supplies, taxes, insurance, in- 
terest, and overhead have amounted to 
$1,775,000,000. 

Thus surrounded by major activities 
of the oil industry and fortified by the 
strongest financial center in the South- 
west, Dallas has had definite advantages 
to offer as headquarters city for the in- 
dustry. The result has been a consistent 
trend toward concentration in Dallas of 
the industry and its allied enterprises. 
Oil men by the scores have moved to Dal- 
las within the past year to establish their 
residences and direct their operations in 
the various fields. 

Dallas’ banks must be strongly em- 
phasized in any consideration of the city 
as permanent capital of the oil industry. 
Geographic relation to the Nation’s ma- 
jor oil fields alone could not make Dallas 
the recognized center of the oil industry. 
Other factors are Dallas’ attractions as 


By D. HAROLD BYRD, President 
Independent Petroleum Association of Texas 









Texas Six-Billio: 


Selects Dallas for Its Fi 





a residential city, the completeness of the 
oil industry center and the co-operative 
attitude of Dallas financial institutions 
backed by their vast resources, and the 
clean, wholesome up-to-dateness of the 
city as a whole. 

Oil Equipment Center 

The best testimony to Dallas’ perma- 
nency as an oil capital is the fact that 
two of the three largest equipment and 
supply firms in the world have moved 
their home offices to Dallas within the 
last five years. These moves were made 
only after careful surveys which defi- 
nitely proved Dallas’ advantages as a 
concentration point for the oil field equip- 
ment industry. Today Dallas claims to 
be the most complete oil field equipment 
and supply center in the country. 

These developments have attracted 
other firms in the same branches of the 
industry, and this concentration in turn 
has attracted other oil producers, refin- 
ers and marketers in particular. 

Many new oil companies, foreign and 
domestic, in the last few years have 
moved their headquarters to Dallas. More 
farsighted companies such as the Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Company (Standard Oil 
of New York), having built a 29-story 
office building here and established their 
central office years ago, have long main- 
tained headquarters here. It is almost 
impossible to operate the oil industry in 
general without close contact with Dallas 
and is far-reaching influence in tne in- 
dustry. 

Likewise it is impossible to evaluate 
the oil industry’s influence locally, as 
well as nationally, in the payment of oil 
royalties to office workers, small in- 
vestors as well as large investors, which 
annually add up to many millions of 
dollars to the city’s income. Some 50,000 
checks are paid out of one company’s 
office in Dallas each month for royalty 
income with no worry on the part of the 
investor as the check comes direct from 
the company after a division order has 
been signed and an investigation of the 
title reveals that the person owns his 
pro rata part of the lease developed. 
Farmers and land owners have received 
for lease rentals, bonuses and royalties 
the stupendous sum of $1,150,000,000. 
(One billion one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars.) 

Nomadic tendencies once characterized 
the oil industry. The broadening scope 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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OIL PRODUCTION MAP OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Showing the strategic location of Dallas 
with respect to the principal producing areas 
# 






More than 75 percent of the Nations oil comes 
from fields that are accessible from Dallas 
by overnight travel 
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This night scene of the Gaston Avenue business district 
in Dallas illustrates how gaseous tubing has invaded 
the suburban areas. 


NCE the “Great White Way” was 

a city’s claim to glamour and 

cosmopolitan character. But to- 

day’s big cities don coats of many colors 

after dark; red, blues, greens and yellows 

carry imperious messages to the traffic 

in the streets, and tomorrow may bring 

illumination-by-color into homes, offices, 
and factories. 

This transformation in city life has 
been made possible by a new $40,000,000 
industry—the Neon or gaseous tubing 
industry in which Dallas ranks high and 
is clearly dominant in the Southwest. 

Designers of the Centennial Exposition 
wisely seized upon the opportunity to 
make lighting an integral part of archi- 
tectural design. The breath-taking light- 

















ing spectacles of the Centennial distin- 
guished that Exposition from all its pre- 
decessors and made not only Dallas and 
the Southwest but the entire Nation con- 
scious of the magic possibilities of light. 

C. M. Cutler, young illumination en- 
gineer, was ‘‘borrowed’’ from General 
Electric Co. to design the Exposition’s 
illumination. Facades of the buildings 
were outlined in color. All light sources 
were concealed except where they played 
a definite part in the actual decoration. 
The Esplanade became a magnificent 
scene by night, the most spectacular unit 
in a symphony of light which lifted the 
Exposition into unique beauty. 

Exposition Is Laboratory 

New and even more spectacular uses of 
light are being employed for the Greater 
Texas and Pan American Exposition, 
opening June 12. The new architectural 
theme, inspired by the Toltec, Aztec, Maya 
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Great White Way 
Changes Colors 


and Inca Indian civilizations, offers rare 
possibilities for lighting effects. Gaseous 
tube illumination shared in the 1936 spec- 
tacle, and is scheduled to play an even 
more important role in this year’s expo- 
sition. Illumination experts declare unan- 
imously that through these two exposi- 
tions Dallas is giving the entire lighting 
industry, including the gaseous tube in- 
dustry, the greatest single stimulus it 
has ever received. 

The gaseous tube—or Neon—lighting 
business is a comparatively recent indus- 
trial phenomenon. It has flourished 
everywhere because it adds color-appeal, 
and consequently increased memory-val- 
ues, to light-appeal. It has flourished in 
Dallas primarily because of the city’s 
central position and commercial domi- 
nance in the Southwest, and secondarily 
because of the aggressive and sophisti- 
cated character of Dallas business. 





Left, a tru2 artisan, this 
glass blower can bend and 
twist the tube into any 
design. Center, porcelain 
enamel faces are sent down 
this track into the huge 
oven. Below, a laboratory in 
a Dallas Neon sign plant. 
On the wall may be seen a 
Neon tube which has been 
burning constantly for more 
than a year. 
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gaseous tube signs and illumination units 
provided seven Dallas factories with a 
volume of approximately $500,000. 

This infant industry employs some 200 
persons in Dallas and provides an annual 
pay roll of approximately $250,000. 
Luminous tube signs from Dallas are 
shipped into all the Southwestern states. 
Many of the signs manufactured in Dal- 
las are shipped into Mexico and South 
America. 

Million Feet of Tubing 

More than a million feet—nearly 190 
miles—of luminous glass tubes are in use 
in Dallas. The city’s once ambitious 
“white way’ — largely confined to Elm 
Street—has given way to centers of color 
both in the downtown business district, 
the suburban districts, and the boulevards 
carrying the greatest volume of traffic. 

An important adjunct to this Dallas in- 
dustry is one of the largest porcelain 
enamel plants in this part of the country, 
and the only one between the Mississippi 
River and the Pacific Coast which is de- 
voted primarily to the manufacture of 
sign faces. This phase of the industry is 
only incidental here; it will be treated in 
detail in a future issue of Southwest 
Business. 

The luminous tubing industry has 
brought to Dallas a small group of high- 
ly skilled artisans—as highly skilled as 
goldsmiths or silversmiths, highly paid 
workers whose craft demands artists 
rather than machine-age robots. 

Fascinating to the layman is the arti- 
san’s skillful bending and twisting of 
glass tubes into the designs required. 
Some sign designs require greater skill 
in manufacture than many of the finest 
glass factories can boast. 


Asbestos Sign Patterns 

When a sign is sold the first step in 
its manufacture is in the art department. 
After preliminary plans for a sign have 
been approved, draftsmen make full-size 
layouts for the glass blowers and metal 
workers. The metal workers can build 
the frame and the face of the sign from 
this original set of plans but for the 
glass blowers the full size pattern must 
be transferred to asbestos. 

The glass tube for this industry is 
manufactured chiefly in Corning, N. Y., 
and comes in thirty-six and forty-two- 
inch lengths. The glass blower must have 
consummate skill; he must bend and twist 
the tube into the exact angles and curves 
which have been drawn upon the as- 
bestos pattern. To do this he will heat 
the proper section of the tubing, place 
the almost molten part of the tube on the 
asbestos pattern and bend it to the de- 
sign. 

Before the glass blower begins work 
on the design, however, the tube must 
be thoroughly cleansed. It is washed in 
chromic acid solution and freed of all 
foreign matter. 

The cleansed tube, welded into the de- 
sign on the asbestos pattern, is still not 
ready to be filled with gas. The elec- 
trodes, of an alloy which will not decom- 
pose or throw off particles, are placed in 
either end of the tube. (Much of the cur- 
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In 1936 the manufacture and sale of 


rent progress of the industry is being 
made through improvement of the elec- 
trodes.) Two electric current-carrying 
wires are sealed into a short piece of 
glass tubing and the electrode proper is 
attached to the wires. 

Air Pumped Out of Tube 

Complete evacuation of a tube is the 
next step in the sign’s manufacture. An 
aspirator and an oil pump are attached 
to the tube. It will give off a red light— 
the air within the tube burning. Great 
care must be exercised in pumping; the 
tube may be ruined by overheating be- 
fore the gas has been introduced, or in- 
complete pumping may leave impurities 
which will shorten the life of the sign. 
In the pumping process all connections 
must be of glass. 

The gas which serves as the conductor 
of electric current in the tube is received 
by the Dallas factories in small glass 
flasks, each flask containing about $10 
worth of gas. Most of the gas comes 
from Eastern plants, where it is obtained 
from the atmosphere through a process 
of liquefaction and distillation. Each of 
the rare gases has a different liquefying 
temperature; thus each may be reduced 
to a liquid and each distilled for ship- 
ment in the small, costly flasks. Gases 
vary in quality from $6 to $16 per litre. 


Red Glow from Neon 

Neon is the best known of the five rare 
gases used in luminous tubing. By com- 
mon usage the word Neon has come to 
cover the entire industry in which neon 
is only one of the gaseous conductors. 
The other four rare gases are argon, 
krypton, xenon and helium. All but he- 
lium are extracted from the atmosphere, 
and it is obtained from gases present in 
certain gas wells, particularly those in 
the Amarillo, Texas, area. 

The familiar red glow distinguishes a 
neon gas tube. Argon is used to obtain a 
blue light, with liquid mercury acting as 
the catalyzing agent. Green is obtainable 
from this blue glow in an amber colored 
tube. An approximation of white light is 
secured from helium in a clear tube, while 


This night-day contrast on Elm 
Street, Dallas’ theater row, of- 
fers a graphic idea of the magic 
qualities of modern illumina- 
tion. Incandescent lamp, flood 
lighting and Neon lighting are 
visible. 





helium in a yellow tube gives a rich gold- 
en light. 

When the electric current is passed 
through the metal shells, or electrodes, 
in the ends of the tube, a stream of elec- 
trons shoots through the gas. This stream 
of electrons passes through the gas, 
striking off electrons from the atoms 
of gas. The equillibrium of the gas atoms 
is immediately restored when the freed 
electrons return to their atoms. This ag- 
itation of the gas atoms, technically 
known as ionization, creates illumination. 
Thus the gaseous conductor gives off 
neon or gaseous light just as the heated 
filament in an incandescent lamp pro- 
vides light. 

Neon light is a cold light, created at 
blood temperature. If one touches an in- 
candescent lamp which has been burning 
several hours, and then touches a gase- 
ous tube which has been illuminated the 
same time, it is easy to understand the 
difference in the two types of illumi- 
nation. 

High Intensity Tubes 

The hot cathode has been developed to 
replace the electrode in high intensity 
gaseous illumination. At the same time, 
improvements are constantly being made 
in the electrodes to reduce “sputtering” 
—the breaking of fine particles of the 
metal which causes discoloration of the 
tube—and to increase the life of gaseous 
tubing. 

Gaseous tube signs are either sold out- 
right or leased. The usual sale includes 
guarantee against mechanical defects for 
one year, with a maintenance charge per 
lineal foot of tubing after that period. 
The average life of the gas in a tube is 
about 7,000 hours. The tube may be 
emptied, cleaned and refilled. Even when 
a tube has been broken it is frequently 
possible to salvage much of it. 

Neon signs are classified by the trade 
as “spectaculars,’ manufacturer identi- 
fications, dealer identifications, and a 
number of lesser classifications. Particu- 
larly on spectaculars, lamps are frequent- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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ITH a face lifting to present 

a smiling new countenance to 

the world, the Greater Texas 
and Pan American Exposition will swing 
open its gates June 12, for a run of 142 
days. From boots to sombrero, from gate 
to back yard, a new deal will be evi- 
denced on every turn. A new front, a 
new dress and a new greeting will await 
the prospective 7,000,000 visitors. 

This Pan American Exposition, taking 
its theme from the inter-American 
friendship designated by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as the “Good 
Neighbor” policy, is a new exposition. 
The coat of the Texas Centennial Expo- 
sition is being shed with the softening 
weather of spring and by opening day 
it will be arrayed in a colorful garment 
combining the picturesque motifs of past 
and present civilizations of the new 
world. 


One of the greatest changes being made in the exposi- 
tion plant is on the Midway. Shown above is the artist's 
perspective on the new Mexican village which will be 
one of the focal points for entertainment at the Greater 
Texas and Pan American Exposition. Note the Spanish 
galleon in the foreground. At the right is the artist’s 
sketch on the Hall of the Latin American Republics, 
which will house the official exhibits of Mexico and her 
sister nations. 


Latin America Invades Dallas 


By GARFIELD CRAWFORD 


Architectural and decorative themes 
over the 187-acre park feature Latin 
American motifs using a classical-mod- 
ern background. Designers have taken 
inspiration from the Inca, Maya, Toltec 
and Aztec civilizations, to liberally mix 
it with the contributions from centuries 
of Spanish influence upon the original 
Americas and a dash of ultra-modern 
structural planning. The modern spirit 
of Latin America will be maintained 
throughout so that North American vis- 
itors to the 1937 exposition may “go 
abroad at home.” 

Tropical Esplanade Setting 

What was the Esplanade of State in 
1936 will in 1987 be transformed into 
hanging gardens such as are seen only 
in the tropics of the Southland. Lush 
growths will take the place of many of 
the more formal plantings of North 
American gardens. Jungles, shrubbery, 



































banana plants and palms enmeshed in 
twisting, tangling vines, in proper set- 
tings and spaced throughout the grounds 
will lend a tropical overtone not known 
outside the Green and its 
numerous shades will be in lavish use, 
thus bringing an atmosphere of cool se- 
renity. 

Once again electricity will play a most 
important part, from reflecting basins to 
canopied skies. Flood lighting from bat- 
teries of giant beacons will cast their 
rainbow colors into the heavens; millions 
of concealed and tinted globes will spread 
an ever-changing soft radiance over 
grounds and buildings, harmonizing with 
the brilliant, action-compelling flares of 
the play center. At night the great park 
will present a glamorous playground di- 
rect from fairy land. 

“Cavalcade of the Americas,” going 
into rehearsal soon, will present the 
struggles for freedom on both the North 
and South American continents covering 
a period from the landing of Columbus’ 
Santa Maria in 1492 down to President 
Roosevelt’s participation in the Inter- 
American Peace Conference at Buenos 
Aires in December of 1936—a period of 
five hundred and forty-five years. 

The set-up for the “Cavalvade of the 
Americas,” this year offers an auditory 
perspective which gives to the world for 
the first time the stereophonic sound 
system—a sound system which will per- 
(Continued on Page 36) 


torrid zone. 
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Two-Way 
Trade With 
South 


America 


By BERT HEFLIN 


HE Greater Texas and Pan Ameri- 

can Exposition, which will open in 

Dallas June 12 for a run of 142 
days, provides the people of the two 
American continents with a common 
project on which to build firmer future 
relations. 

Dr. Roscoe R. Hill, chief of the archives 
division of the State Department at 
Washington, expressed this opinion dur- 
ing his recent three-day stop in Dallas 
before taking off with Charles H. Ab- 
bott of Dallas on a 10,000-mile airplane 
tour to the capitals of twenty Latin 
American nations. Dr. Hill is making a 
personal visit to the executives of the 
Central and South American countries to 
which President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
recently extended an invitation to par- 
ticipate in the 1937 international expo- 
sition. 

The Pan American Exposition provides 
for the first time in the history of the 
Southwest an opportunity for Latin 
American countries to learn and appre- 
ciate this vast relatively undeveloped 
area of the United States, Dr. Hill said. 

Education in Economics 

“The people of Central and South 
America have no idea of the potential 
economic value of Texas and the South- 
west,” he said. “The Exposition affords 
an excellent opportunity for them to 
visit this section of the country and to 
see for themselves just what Texas is 
and what it provides toward the economic 
wealth of the two continents. At the 
same time, it is an opportunity for the 
Latin American nations to send to the 
United States comprehensive exhibits of 
their natural resources and industrial 
accomplishments so that their economic 
progress may be graphically charted for 
the millions of American visitors to the 
fair to see.” 

Reciprocal trade between the United 
States and Central American and Car- 
ibbean nations is in the close neighbor- 
hood of seventy-five per cent of Ameri- 
can exports and imports, Dr. Hill said. 
The farther south one travels, the per- 
centage naturally decreases; however, as 
the result of the recent Power and Inter- 
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Dr. Roscoe R. Hill, right, chief of the archives division of the State Department at Washington, and Charles H. 
Abbott, Dallas oil man, are shown above as they took off on a 10,000-mile airplane tour to the capitals of the 
South American Republics. Their mission will be to invite the New World nations to participate in the Greater 
Texas and Pan American Exposition. 


American Peace Conferences and the Pan 
American Exposition, the ratio is ex- 
pected to rise perceptibly. 


Mexico Good Customer 


Exports and imports between the 
Southwest and Latin American countries 
at the present is not at all indicative of 
the trade relations that will naturally 
follow in the years to come. As this 
section of the United States increases in 
development, the amount of its exports 
to South America will increase propor- 
tionately. Raw materials of Texas and 
the Southwest, are, to a certain degree, 
in competition to the resources of Latin 
America. The future growth of recip- 
rocal trade naturally lies in the finished 
product rather than in natural resources. 

Dallas and the Southwest already pro- 
vide a great market center for materials 
exported to Mexico. Buyers from the 
Southern republic already have recog- 
nized this section of the United States 
as the logical source of their import 
needs, and the personal visits of these 
buyers to make their selections is on the 
increase. As a market gateway to Mex- 
ico by both land and sea, Texas’ popu- 
larity as an export center will increase 
not only with the buyers who come into 
the United States for personal selections, 
but also with the manufacturers in the 
East who will establish agencies and 
representatives here to deal solely in 
Southern export trade. 

The enthusiasm expressed by citizens 
of the United States towards the estab- 
lishment of concrete trade relations be- 
tween North and South America, with 
the idea of economic independence of the 
rest of the world of paramount import- 
ance, is matched by residents of the 


Latin American countries, Dr. Hill re- 
marked. With the unsettled conditions 
of Europe today, the American nations 
find that their economic communications 
between each other must be increased if 
they are going to maintain their export 
trade. The World Power Conference held 
in Washington, D. C., and the Inter- 
American Peace Conference of Buenos 
Aires, before which the new plan of 
hemospheric conciliation was introduced, 
have been manifested as the permanent 
foundation on which economic exchange 
between the American countries will per- 
manently be founded. 


Tourist Routes Change 


Disturbed conditions in Europe and 
Asia have caused a marked decrease in 
recent tourist traffic to those continents, 
the representative of the State Depart- 
ment said. At the same time, tourist 
trade to the island and continental repub- 
lics of the New World has increased. 

Development of American “spas” and 
resorts as meccas for the hundreds of 
thousands who each year spend a part 
of their time and income in travel is on 
an upward trend. Havana has long been 
a favorite winter resort with a foreign 
setting; the popularity of the island cap- 
ital has not diminished. The charms of 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic now 
lure the sea-voyager to those palm-lined 
shores. The tropical beauty of Colombia, 
Ecuador and Nicaragua with an exotic 
appeal unrivaled in the western hemi- 
sphere are bidding high for the increas- 
ing volume of tourist traffic into the by- 
ways of the Americas. 

Mexico’s already established poularity 
as a travel point is becoming more wide- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Sixty-five new concerns were estab- 
lished in Dallas during the four weeks 
period from January 15 to February 15, 
classified as follows: Manufacturing, 
seven; wholesale and branches, seven- 
teen; retail, sixteen; oil producing and 
oil field equipment, seven; miscellaneous, 
eighteen. 


* * x 


Manufacturers: 

Dolly Dimple Laboratory, 4112 Com- 
merce St. Cosmetics manufacturers. 
Home office, Atlanta, Ga. 

Honeyouth, Inc., 3024 North Haskell 
Ave. Drugs and merchandise. 

Orna-metal Studios, 4910 Cole Ave. 
Metal products. 

Petrillo & Company, 307 Wholesale 
Merchants Building. Ladies’ ready-to- 
wear. Plant moved from New York. 
James Petrillo, owner. 

Queen Hats, Inc., 1105% 
St. Millinery manufacturers. 

Rex-Ton Laboratories, 111 North Sec- 
ond Ave. Dental supplies. 

Texas Theatrical Printing Company, 
2035 Jackson St. Theatrical posters. 
Home office, Atlanta, Ga. 


* * * 


Commerce 


Wholesale and Branches: 

J. A. Conner, 2625 Elm St. Wholesale 
stoves. 

Continental Piston Ring Co., 121 North 
Lancaster Ave. Piston rings. Home of- 
fice, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dallas Commercial Co., 1015 Corinth 
St. Flour. 

French Import Co., Inc., 116 South 
Poydras St. Millinery supplies. 

Gladding, McBean & Company, Santa 
Fe Building. Tile. Home office, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Frank Gordon, 1102 Commerce St. Job- 
ber and mill agent, dry goods lines. 

Grabler Manufacturing Co., 2225 Laws 
St. Pipe fittings. Home office, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

National Distillers Products Corp., 
1505 Dallas National Bank Building. Dis- 
tillers. Home office, New York. 

Radio City Distributing Co., 800 Jack- 
son St. RCA-Victor distributors. 

Sylvania Industrial Corporation of 
Texas, 809 Santa Fe Building. Transpar- 
ent cellulose paper. Home office, New 
York. 

Texas-Miller Hat Corporation, 1107 
Commerce St. Men’s hats. Branch of 
Miller Bros. Hat Co., New York, N. Y. 

Howard B. Urban & Co., 301 North 
Market St. Food broker. 


: = «& 


Oil and Oil Equipment: 

Big West Drilling Company, Dallas 
National Bank Building. H. W. Klein, 
formerly of Tulsa, president; Grady H. 
Vaughn, secretary-treasurer. Oil produc- 
ers and drilling contractors. 

Brown & Ross, Inc., incorporated by 
C. H. Brown, James M. Ross and M. 
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Johnston, with Dallas as headquarters. 
Drilling contractors. 

Houston Oil Field Material Co., Inc., 
403 Magnolia Building; oil field supplies. 

S. M. Jones Company, 506 Dallas Na- 
tional Bank Building. Oil well supplies. 
Home office, Toledo, Ohio. L. J. Pundt, 
Southern division manager. 

Motorized Drilling Corporation, in- 
corporated for $25,000 by Fred E. Tucker 
and associates, with Dallas headquarters. 
Drilling contractors. 

Ralph M. Parsons Engineering Com- 
pany, 2104 Tower Petroleum Building. 
Oil refinery equipment. Home office, 
Chicago, III. 

Two States Oil Company, Tower Petro- 
leum Building. Incorporated by Howard 
P. Holmes, W. K. Powell and J. C. Crain. 
Oil producers. 

* * * 
Miscellaneous: 

Frank L. Lee & Company, 609 Great 
National Life Building. Accountants. 

National Adjustment & Collection Co., 
1001 Burt Building. Collection agency. 

A. L. Perdue, 702 Mercantile Building. 
Real estate. 


Public National Life Insurance Co., 310 
Medical-Dental Building. Life insurance. 

R. A. Underwood & Co., 1515 Kirby 
Building. Investments. 


ae a me 


Expansions: 

Burk Manufacturing Co., 1012% Com- 
merce St., manufacturers of men’s pants, 
have increased their capital stock from 
$40,000 to $46,000. 

Macatee, Inc., 2907 San Jacinto St., 
building material dealers, have increased 
their capital stock from $10,000 to $40,- 
000. 

McCray Refrigerator Company, Ken- 
dallville, Ind., has made Dallas regional 
headquarters for the Southwest and Pa- 
cific Coast, with T. J. Murphy as South- 
western sales manager. Mr. Murphy has 
established his offices at the Dallas 
branch, 2038 Commerce St. 

Miller, Moore & Brown, Inc., invest- 
ments, Republic Bank Building, have in- 
creased their capitalization from $15,000 
to $25,000. 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


BANK CLEARINGS 


$213,998,229 
182,150,511 


BANK DEBITS 


$264,167,000 
218,913,000 


BUILDING PERMITS 


911,986 
1,221,095 


ELECTRIC METERS 


76,811 
72,902 


NEW CAR SALES 


1,207 
1,163 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 


332,817 
326,527 


WATER METERS 


68,956 
66,529 


TELEPHONES 


80,990 
74,946 
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The Great White Way 


(Continued from Page 13) 


ly combined with gaseous tubes for mo- 
tion against backgrounds of color. This 
combination provides dramatization of 
sales points in a way which other adver- 
tising media find difficult to duplicate. 
The mobile neon tube, filled with glass 
crystals which break the flow of gas and 
provide constantly changing light, is just 
coming into general use. 


Most of the Dallas neon factories main- 
tain laboratories which are constantly ex- 
perimenting on improvement of gaseous 
illumination. In some of these labora- 
tories neon tubes have been burning con- 
stantly for more than a year, testing 
electrodes, gases or new types of tubes. 


Working on New Trends 


While the neon sign business is far 
from saturated, most of the firms in the 
industry are looking to the day when 
neon tubes will illuminate homes and fac- 
tories. Great advances have been made 
in this direction, especially on the Pacific 
Coast. Combinations of gaseous colors, 
such as a tube of Neon spiralled around 
a straight mercury tube, give off a white 
light which closely simulates natural day- 
light, makes shadows impossible, and 
brings out the true color of objects on 
which it falls. The big future of the neon 
industry, its executives agree, lies in its 
entry into big-scale illumination for 
homes, factories and offices. 


The evolution of the neon industry be- 
gan in the nineteenth century. Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsey, an English scientist, dis- 
covered the presence of neon in 1895. 
About the same time a German physicist 
named Geisler discovered that he could 
make a glass bulb glow under a high volt- 
age discharge when filled with certain of 
the rare gases. His experiments led to 
development of the electrode. 


Georges Claude, a French scientist, 
worked on improvement of the electrodes 
to increase the life of this type of lumi- 
nous tube. In 1910 he made the first 
commercial use of neon for illumination. 
He is still active in neon development in 
the United States as. well as in Europe. 


The neon, or luminous tube, principle 
was introduced to the United States a 
few years after Claude’s discovery. Neon 
signs began to appear in the larger cities 
in the early 1920’s, but it has been only 
within the last ten years that the old 
type of electric signs began yielding to 
the gaseous tube signs, and neon has be- 
come one of Dallas’ big industries. 


The Federal Electric Company was 
organized in 1900 and served the entire 
United States in supplying electric signs 
for national distribution. In those days 
many signs were sold by the public util- 
ity companies and most of these were 
stock signs or signs built, each letter 
separate. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Original Claude Patents plus 
*|37 Years of Sign Building Experience 
Fine creative departments, efficient engineers and modern 


factories provide for Texas; the finest workmanship and Best 
Nationally Known advertising displays of today. 








LEASE @ SALES @ MAINTENANCE @ REPAIRS 





Claude Neon Federal Company 
Federal Electric Company 


2710 Commerce St. DALLAS, TEXAS Phone 7-8801 











AT YOUR GROCERS 





This Spectacular Neon Electric Sign and Nine 

Foot Clock at the Oak Cliff End of the Cadiz 

Viaduct does a powerful selling job for the 
bakers of Cliff Maid Bread. 


OUTDOOR ELECTRIC ADVERTISING 


rN CO 2? CO RAT ES 
WATTY THOMPSON, President 


TELEPHONE 7-8575 


GENE BOECKMAN, Vice-Pres. 
2229 CEDAR SPRINGS 








Established 1901 


J. F. ZIMMERMAN & SONS 


Signs and Neon Displays 


3201 ROSS AVE. DALLAS, TEXAS 


36 Years Service to Dallas and Southwest” 
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RA-LITE ELECTRIC SIGN CO. 


We Have Manufactured Electric Signs Exclusively For 15 Years 


... BUY WITH CONFIDENCE... 
4-3553 HARRY H. SELLERS, Owner 628 3rd 
































































BACK YOURSELF WITH 275 YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE 
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Back of the sturdy, labor-saving implements bearing the name of Oliver lie a total 
of 275 years of experience of lifting loads from farmers’ backs, of making farm work 
easier, farmlands more productive, farming more profitable. 

81 years ago Oliver, Plowmaker to the World, revolutionized farming with the 
first chilled plow. The name “Oliver” still means the best plows in the world to farm- 
ers the world around. 

88 years ago, John Nichols founded the company whose Red River Specials and 
N&S Combines have first used so many notable improvements in grain-saving devices. 

73 years ago, Superior Grain Drills established the leadership in seeding machines 
from which they have never abdicated nor been dislodged. 

33 years ago, Hart-Parr gave the world gas traction power and shortly coined the 
word “tractor,” now the name of a gigantic industry. Today the new Oliver Hart- 
Parr “70” wears the crown of leadership which is its rightful inheritance. 

Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Company is heir of the accumulated experience of 
these leaders. How well it has kept the faith in advancing the design and construction 
of machinery for plowing, planting, cultivating and harvesting is shown by the equip- 
ment which bears its name today. 

Those who sell Oliver products know the decided advantage given them by the 
wide-spread, deep-rooted faith of farmers in Oliver. They enjoy another advantage be- 
cause they sell tools whose demonstration clinches all selling arguments. The Oliver 
franchise for 1937 offers great opportunity for pleasant, profitable progress in the 
honorable business of farm equipment dealing. Investigate its possibilities. Ask to have 
an Oliver representative explain its details. 


OLIVER 


FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 















Basic Industry 
(Continued from Page 6) 

tradition for the farmers, their children 

and their children’s children. 

Although the Dallas implement houses 
were merely regional branches of North- 
ern and Middle Western manufacturers, 
the regional executives have been con- 
sistently public-spirited and have taken 
active roles in the development of Dal- 
las and the entire Southwest. Some of 
these executives assumed responsibility 
of serving on the board of directors of 
the State Fair and others have taken 
over heavy duties in various civic organ- 
izations. 

The farm implement exhibits were out- 
standing attractions at the Centenniai 
Exposition in 1936, and probably will 
take on greater importance at the Great- 
er Texas and Pan American Exposition 
which will open June 12. 


Trend to Power Machinery 

Farm implement sales of recent years 
have shown a marked trend toward pow- 
er machinery. Tractors and other power 
equipment have been in greater demand 
since 1930 than ever before, with indica- 
tions that this business will continue to 
increase, 

The implement dealers have kept pace 
with the general developments of busi- 
ness. Most of them have their own com- 
pany-controlled finance plans, through 
which they sell machinery to the farm- 
ers on time payment plans. Farm ma- 
chinery sales on time payments differ 
from automobile and other installment 
plan purchases in that payments general- 
ly due do not fall due except at six months 
or one year intervals. The commonly ac- 
cepted note maturity date is at harvest 
time. The implement houses all report a 
remarkably good record on collections, 
inferring that farmers are among the 
best consumer credit risks. 

The B. F. Avery & Sons Company first 
came to Texas in 1872, establishing a 
branch office and warehouse in Houston. 
In 1873 it established a warehouse in 
Fort Worth, and several years later lo- 
cated its central distribution facilities 
and regional headquarters in Dallas. 

The Fort Worth warehouse was later 
consolidated with Dallas, which company 
officials decided was the best distribu- 
tion center in the Southwest. The Dallas 
office today is in charge of sub-branches 
in San Antonio, Sweetwater, Oklahoma 
City, Waco and Houston. 

The territory of the Dallas regional 
headquarters includes all of Texas, Okla- 
homa and New Mexico. In 1936 the Dal- 
las regional office ranked second in vol- 
ume of business in the entire B. F. 
Avery & Sons organization. 

The firm owns and occupies a six-story 
and basement building, with 10,000 square 
feet of floor space, which it built thirty- 
two years ago at 208 North Market St. 
J. W. Rawlings is Dallas branch man- 
ager, and A. W. Huff is assistant Dallas 
branch manager. 
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The Bull-Stewart Equipment Com- 
pany, of 5219 East Grand Ave., was 
organized in 1925, being one of the old, 
well-established wholesale equipment 
houses in Texas. The company was first 
organized in Houston, Texas, but later 
moved its main office to Dallas. Today 
the company has branches in Houston 
and San Antonio, Texas, in Shreveport, 
La., and in Mexico City. 

Col. H. E. Stewart of Dallas is pres- 
ident of the company, H. A. Carter is 
vice-president, and John W. Luton is sec- 
retary-treasurer and general manager. 
C. W. Bull, who organized the company, 
and who was the president and general 
manager until last April, sold his interest 
in the business to Colonel Stewart and 
retired. 

The Bull-Stewart Equipment Company 
are Texas distributors for Fordson trac- 
tors, and also handle all types of agri- 
cultural implements and machinery, also 
industrial equipment, road machinery, 
contractors equipment, and a complete 
line of truck equipment. 

The Bull-Stewart Equipment Company, 
with its associate Company, Safety Con- 
voy Company, provides employment for 
more than 150 persons. 


In Dallas Sixty-Four Years 


The J. I. Case Co. of Racine, Wis., lo- 
cated its Southwestern regional branch 
in Dallas sixty-four years ago. The firm 
occupies a three-story building at 300 N. 
Austin St., where the warehouses not 
only stock every type of farm implement 
manufactured by J. I. Case, but also 
house a $500,000 inventory of parts. 

Through a number of purchases within 
recent years, J. I. Case Co. has absorbed 
several of its competitors, their South- 
western business being combined with 
that of the Case Company in the Dallas 
regional headquarters. S. C. Turkenkoph 
is branch manager. 

Territory of the Dallas branch of the 
Case Company includes all of Texas, with 
the exception of the Plains area, and all 
of Louisiana. The largest volume of busi- 
ness for this company today is in trac- 
tors, combines, threshing machines and 
other power machinery, although a large 
volume of horse-drawn equipment is still 
sold. 

Mr. Turkenkoph is authority for the 
statement that Dallas, so far as his firm 
is concerned, has consistently ranked 
among the largest markets in the coun- 
try for farm equipment. 


65,000 Repair Parts 


Deere and Cox of Moline, IIl., has 
maintained its Texas headquarters in 
Dallas for many years, under the name 
of the John Deere Plow Co. Its offices 
and warehouses occupy a seven-story 
building at 501 Elm St., 100x100 feet, and 
an adjoining three-story building of the 
same ground floor space. D. H. Pace is 
manager of the Dallas branch. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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1872 - 65th ANNIVERSARY - {937 


Celebrating Nearly Three-Quarters of a Century of Consistent 
Satisfactory Service to the Wholesale Trade of the Southwest 


Our constant endeavor is devoted towards maintaining a policy of 
sound merchandising and to carry in stock at all times popular priced 
goods that we have found by long experience to be in demand in our 
trade territory — always maintaining the highest standards of quality. 


HUEY & PHILP HARDWARE CO. 


Wholesale Distributors 
OF 
DALLAS GENERAL HARDWARE TEXAS 











CASE Quality FARM MACHINERY . .. . 
“Wins the South” 


Dedicated as it was almost a century ago to the service of 
Agriculture, the J. 1. Case Company, through the succeed- 
ing years, has kept apace with the Farmers’ need of depend- 
able cost reducing methods of “tilling the soil.” 

With this priceless heritage of Engineering Experience and 
unbroken progress, today there is a modern CASE machine 
for every farm crop and every farm job—all bearing the 
famous CASE EAGLE Trade Mark — 





Est. 1842 


— recognized the world over as a symbol of Mechanical 
Distinction and Dependability. 


Thus the Progressive Farmers who have chosen CASE 
“march on” .. . building a greater Southwest in agriculture 
and in a more abundant farm life. 


J. |. CASE COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


FACTORIES: 
RACINE, WISCONSIN; ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS; ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS; DIXON, ILLINOIS 


TEXAS AND LOUISIANA WAREHOUSES: 
DALLAS, TEXAS; CROWLEY, LA.; SHREVEPORT, LA.; SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS; COLEMAN, TEXAS; 
HOUSTON, TEXAS; ABILENE, TEXAS; DONNA, TEXAS; ROBSTOWN, TEXAS; WACO, TEXAS; 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
















Dallas Gets $300,000 Battery 
Factory 





Dallas will become one of the Nation’s 
four largest manufacturing centers for 
storage batteries when the Willard Stor- 
age Battery Company’s new $300,000 
plant is completed about June 1. The 
architect’s perspective for the factory at 
Maple and Norwood Streets is shown 
above. The factory will have a capacity 
of 1,000 storage batteries daily with pro- 


visions for future expansion as demand 
arises. The factory will be located on a 
five-acre tract, and the building itself 
will occupy a ground area of 320x130 
feet. The main factory of the Willard 
Company is in Cleveland, with subsidiary 
companies now manufacturing in Los 
Angeles and Toronto. 


Business Tour Planned 


First plans for the thirty-sixth an- 
nual business tour jointly sponsored by 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce and the 
Dallas Wholesale Merchants Association 
have been outlined at a conference of the 
tour committee. W. V. “Smoke” Ballew 
was re-elected chairman of the tour com- 
mittee. 

The five- to seven-day tour will be 
made in April or May. Mr. Ballew was 
authorized to name an itinerary commit- 
tee which will state the date for the trip 
and select the route for the Dallas special 
train. 


ogee 
M’‘Lain Heads Merchants 


B. F. McLain, immediate past president 
of the National Retail Furniture Dealers 
Association, was elected president of the 
Dallas Retail Merchants Association, a 
division of the chamber, at its annual 
meeting last month. Other officers of 
the retail merchants division are W. J. 
Brown, vice-president, and Z. E. Black re- 
elected secretary. Mr. McLain succeeds 
James K. Wilson, retiring president of 
the association. He has been active in 
retail merchants affairs for several years, 
and during the past year served as chair- 
man of the all-important Legislative 
Committee. 

Eli Sanger was chairman of the nom- 
inating committee, whose report was 
adopted by the newly elected directors 
of the retail merchants division. 



































KENNEDY 


3104 OAK LANE PHONE 4-6614 


Machine Shop Work, Tool and Die Work, Aluminum, 
Brass and Iron Foundry. Polishing and Plating. 


MACHINE & BRASS CO. 


DALLAS 


916 CADIZ 
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LaFrance Flour and Meal, Bran, Gray Shorts, ca 
Hominy Feed, Drinkwater Flour for Bakers. 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 


PHONE 7-3251 


Tex 
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DALLAS 






































P. O. BOX 2818 
2850 N. HASKELL 





Manufacturers of Paints and Varnishes 


AMERICAN PAINT & SUPPLY CO. 


PHONE 8-4168 
DALLAS, TEXAS 














PHONE 2-5703 








Manufacturers of Display Fixtures and Chromium Furniture 
Established 1922 


STANDARD FIXTURE, INC. 


Sales Room: 1006 Commerce St. Factory: 913-17 Powhattan 
DALLAS 
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2236 SOUTH LAMAR 
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Manufacturing activity in Texas 
in 1935 forged well ahead of the 
year 1933, a gain of almost fifty- 
seven per cent, to a total value of 
product of $1,076,174,704, which is 
better than seventy-five per cent of 
the total for the year 1929. Wage 
earners in 1935 totaled 104,740, or 
over seventy-nine per cent of the 
1929 employment, while manufac- 





¥ turing establishments totaled 4,177 
3 which is almost eighty-two per cent 
' as many as were operating in 1929. 


3 Expenditures made by these man- 
ufacturing establishments for ma- 
terials, containers for products, fuel 
and purchased electric energy 
amounted to $763,847,000, a gain of 
70.0 per cent over expenditures in 
1933 and 78.5 per cent of such ex- 
penditures made in 1929. 

Dallas, however, made a much 
better recovery than did the State 
as a whole, the value of products 





Dallas Leads State In 


Manufacturing Gains 


of manufartcurers in Dallas having 
jumped 110 per cent over the 1933 
value. Dallas with a value of prod- 
uct of $112,255,891 accounted for 
better than one tenth of the total 
for the State, the exact percentage 
being 10.4. Dallas in 1935 turned 
out products equivalent to 78.7 per 
cent of those turned out in 1929. 
Employes of Dallas plants in 1935 
totaled 12,126, exclusive of salaried 
employes and officials, which was 
over thirty-five per cent greater 
than the number employed in 1933. 
The pay roll in 1935 in Dallas 
plants totaled $11,087,681, which 
was an increase of almost sixty-two 
per cent over 1933. Manufacturing 
establishments did not increase in 
Dallas as much as the State as a 
whole, the increase for the city be- 
ing slightly less than eight per 
cent. This makes the increases in 
Dallas even more significant. 
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Dallas P. O. BOX 1134 








“PROVEN QUALITY PAINTS AND VARNISHES” 
No Better Made Anywhere by Anyone 


Industrial Paint & Varnish Co. 





Manufacturers of 


DALLAS, TEXAS 























Saltine Soda Cracker, Candy and Bakery Products 


Brown Cracker & Candy Co. 


603 MUNGER PHONE 7-8222 DALLAS 








EXCELSIOR | 
(Paper and Wood) | 







EXCELSIOR PADS 
Tags and Labels 





Packing Materials and Supplies 


PAPER EXCELSIOR PACKING CO. 


410 LATIMER ST. J. L. GADBERRY DALLAS 























Culverts, Tanks, Garages, Silos, Cattle Dipping 
Vats, and Sheet Metal Products 


ATLAS METAL WORKS 


1201 EAGLE FORD PHONE 2-5354 DALLAS 
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CK PBR &é BOX CO. 
LAMAR INE 4-4161 DALLAS 5219 MAPLE AVE. 

















Dallas Museum of Natural History 


Cream, Shell and Gray Texas Limestone 


TEXAS CUT STONE CO. 





PHONE 5-1773 DALLAS 


























Manufacturers of Accordion Packing Ring 
High Pressure Packing and Specialties 


THE TEXACONE COMPANY 


Incorporated in Texas 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Wholesale Distributors 


Fordson Tractors—Agricultural and Industrial 
Farm Equipment and Machinery 
Road Machinery 
Contractors Equipment 
Stationary Motors 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT 
OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT 


BULL-STEWART EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


DALLAS—HOUSTON—SAN ANTONIO—SHREVEPORT—MEXICO CITY 








INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER’S 


Easy-Purchase Plan 
Makes It Easy to Sell 
McCormick-Deering 
Tractors and Machines 
Right Now and the 


Year Around. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
DALLAS 











Basic Industry 


(Continued from Page 19) 

All of Texas except that portion north 
of Childress County, known as the Pan- 
handle, and two counties of New Mexico 
are under jurisdiction of the Dallas house 
of John Deere. 

In its Dallas plant John Deere Plow 
Co. carries a complete stock of farm 
machinery, ranging in size from the small 
walking plow to a large 16-foot combine, 
together with approximately 65,600 re- 
pair parts. It is the company’s boast that 
none of its customers ever has on his 
hands a machine for which repairs are 
not available. The machinery handled by 
the Dallas house varies in size and type 
to meet soil and agricultural conditions 
throughout the State. 

The company this year is celebrating 
the hundredth anniversary of the first 
steel plow made by JohnDeere. 

Sub-branches at Oklahoma City, Ama- 
rillo, San Antonio, Harlingen, Houston, 
and Crowley, La., are under jurisdiction 
of the Dallas regional branch of the 
Massey-Harris Company, whose home 
offices are in Racine, Wis. 

1,200 Machines 

The Dallas office of Massey-Harris 
Company carries in stock every item 
manufactured by the company which is 
adaptable to Southwestern soil and con- 
ditions. The firm manufactures more 
than 1,200 types of machines, the simplest 
being of eight parts and the most elab- 
orate of 9,840 parts. 

The Massey-Harris Company, organ- 
ized in 1847, came to Texas in 1927, 
when it purchased the business of the 
J. I. Case Plow Works, which had been 
operating in Texas since 1898. 

A. M. Rood is Dallas branch manager, 
with W. J. Danrenther as sales manager 
and J. W. Wright as credit manager. 
The firm occupies a well-equipped office 
and warehouse building at 611 Elm St. 
The firm’s business in Texas, Southern 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Louisiana is 
all handled through this Dallas office. 

The Minneapolis-Moline Company is 
the contemporary successor to one of the 
oldest implement houses in Dallas. The 
Moline Plow Company was one of the 
first three farm implement manufactur- 
ers to establish Southwestern regional 
offices in Dallas. 

The present company represents a 
merger in 1929 of the Moline Plow Com- 
pany, the Minneapolis Steel & .Machine 
Company, and the Minneapolis Thresh- 
ing Machine Company. The Dallas re- 
gional offices and warehouses occupy a 
modern one-story brick building at 1201-9 
So. Lamar St., with 20,000 square feet 
of floor space. 

The territory handled from the Dallas 
office includes Texas west to the Caproc, 
Southern Oklahoma and Western Louis- 
iana. The firm’s largest volume of busi- 
ness today is in row crop tractors and 
equipment, with combines, threshers, 
large power units and horse-drawn im- 
plements following in order of volume. 
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Four Firms Merged 

The Oliver Farm Equipment Sales 
Company was organized in 1929 through 
the merger of four old established com- 
panies with an aggregate of two hun- 
dred and ‘seventy-five years of experi- 
ence in farm equipment manufacture and 
sales. These companies, some of which 
have maintained factory branches in Dal- 
las for more than fifty years, included 
the Oliver Chilled Plow Company, the 
Nichols Sheppard Company of Battle 
Creek, Mich., the American Seeding Com- 
pany of Springfield, Ohio, and the Hart- 
Parr Company of Charles City, Iowa. 
All of these companies had been engaged 
for many years in “making farm work 
easier, farm lands more productive, and 
farming more profitable.’’ The Oliver 
Chilled Plow Company had been estab- 
lished eighty-one years, the Nichols Shep- 
pard Company eighty-eight years, the 
American Seeding Company seventy- 
three years, and the Hart-Parr Company, 
makers of gas traction power machinery 
thirty-three years. 

The Oliver Farm Implement Sales 
Company Dallas branch includes all of 
Texas, New Mexico, all of Western Louis- 
iana, and part of Arkansas in its terri- 
tory. Its annual volume ranks the Dal- 
las factory branch third in the national 
organization. Four years ago the com- 
pany erected a modern two-story build- 
ing covering an entire city block at 1616 
Cockrell Street. Its showroom with huge 
plate glass windows occupies a floor space 
of 50 by 200 feet. H. D. Cronk is branch 
manager and L. F. Westberg is sales 
manager. 

Dallas Home Office 

Unlike some of the other farm imple- 
ment companies in Dallas, the Southern 
Plow Company is not a branch house. 
Dallas is its home office. 

The Southern Plow Company was or- 
ganized in 1901 by Eugene Rosenbaum, 
founder and president. Isaac Harris is 
secretary-treasurer and general manager. 
The company occupies a five-story build- 
ing 50 by 100 feet in the old established 
farm implement center of Dallas. 

The Southern Plow Company is dis- 
tributor and jobbers for most of the 
equipment it handles, but it also has 
manufacturers for its cultivators, plant- 
ers and similar farm equipment which it 
handles. The Southern Plow Company 
imports its cream separators from Swe- 
den, where the centrifugal process was 
developed and brought to a high degree 
of perfection. 

All of Texas, Southern Oklahoma, part 
of New Mexico and parts of Louisiana 
and Arkansas are included in the terri- 
tory of the Southern Plow Company. 
Through jobbers it sells planters, culti- 
vators and. other equipment throughout 
the Southern states. 

The Texas-Ohio Cultivator Company, 
Texas branch office of the Ohio Culti- 
vator Company of Bellevue, Ohio, was 
established in Dallas thirty years ago to 
better facilitate the distribution of farm 
implements in Texas. The firm now oc- 
cupies a three-story building at 504 Elm 
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Continued Substantial Progress 


Premium Policyholders 

Reserve Surplus Assets 
January 1 ,1935 $1,873,028 $4,227,994 $6,395,231 
January 1, 1936 2,046,324 4,583,796 7,508,772 
January 1, 1937 2,121,180 4,742,889 7,912,462 


Over a Third of a Century Old 


REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fire Dallas, Texas Allied Lines 
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IT CULTIVATES THE DRILL 
AND HOLDS THE MOISTURE 


Repeated tests made during the last five years prove that cotton chopped with 
Scharbauer’s Dixie machine matures earlier, has bigger bolls and better staple, 
and yields from 10% to 50% more cotton than hoe-chopped cotton in the 
same fields. 

Good farmers quickly see the reasons for these amazing results: The hand 
hoe drags the dirt away from the cotton, leaving the moisture structure ex- 
posed and the young cotton to the mercy of the sun and wind. Scharbauer’s 
D:xie Cotton Chopper creates a moisture-holding mulch in the row, around 
the plants. It is the only implement in the world that cultivates the drill. It 
chops 16,000 hills an hour, cleans the row, does the work of 8 to 12 men... 
and a boy can run it. 

A letter from the Greenville Cotton Breeding Station, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says: 


“The machine, operating under our conditions last spring, thinned the stands in a very 
satisfactory manner at a rate as fast as a good team of mules could walk. The machine 
is so constructed that it can be adjusted to leave any desired number of plants. It also 
leaves the soil in good tilth around the plants .. .” 


Price $100 on Easy Terms .. . Write for Free Folder 


DIXIE CULTIVATOR CORPORATION 


Joun SCHARBAUER, PRESIDENT 


DALLAS. TEXAS 
ha ser ee ee 


#2 





































St., Dallas, where it stocks a complete 
line of farm implements and parts man- 
ufactured by the Ohio Cultivator Com- 
pany. 

The Ohio Cultivator Company was es- 
tablished at Bellevue, Ohio, sixty years 
ago. D. Seltzer is now president and 
general manager. The company also has 
branch offices over the entire United 
States and the Dominion of Canada. A. 
C. Pickens is general manager of the 
Dallas branch. C. A. Campbell is office 
manager. 

The largest volume of business done 
by the Dallas office is in drills, one-way 
plows, cultivators, harrows, sweeps, go- 
devils, and lawn mowers. 


$6,000,000,000 Industry 
(Continued from Page 10) 


of its activties, the need of more cen- 
tralized operations, the demand for a 
vast supply of sympathetic capital to fi- 
nance operations, plus the oil man’s de- 
sire to reside in a city which will offer 
his family the best in educational and 
cultural advantages, have all stimulated 
the trend toward adoption of Dallas as 
a permanent headquarters city for a 
giant industry. 


The map on the opposite page tiius- 
trates the strategic geographical loca- 
tion of Dallas in relation to the major 
oil fields. Each dot represents a million 
barrels annual production. The totals are 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
JOHN DEERE GAVE TO THE WORLD 
THE STEEL PLOW 


A PIONEER plow builder 


A LEADER inthe agricultural implement field 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY 


DALLAS 


SAN ANTONIO 

















approximately in ratio to the actual total 
production by areas for 1936. 

Thus of the total Texas crude produc- 
tion in 1936 — 427,280,000 barrels — the 
East Texas field alone accounted for 
160,356,300 barrels. And the East Texas 
field is a scant two hour’s automobile 


drive from Dallas. East Central Texas 
fields produced 21,613,850 barrels; West 
Central Texas fields produced 11,918,350 
barrels; West Texas wells produced 60,- 
047,350 barrels; North Texas produced 
22,558,950 barrels; the Texas Gulf Coast 
produced 67,166,850 barrels; South Texas 
producel 51,601,400 barrels; and the Tex- 
as Panhandle production totaled 22,475,- 
550 barrels. 


Dallas Closest Major City 

These production totals show that 
Dallas is closer to the greatest total 
recoverable production than any other 
major city in Texas. Production totals 
for the other states prove that Dallas is 
more centrally located than any other 
city within a radius of overnight train 
travel, and the accessibility to Love 
Field, Dallas’ beautifully laid out airport, 
with fine cement runways in every direc- 
tion and its location only five and one- 
half miles from the downtown district, 
coupled with the fact that there is an 
area of hundreds of miles around Dallas 
that has natural as well as emergency 
landing fields to minimize the flying 
hazard, makes Dallas the hub for the 
progressive air-minded public, the indus- 
trialist and the executives of oil com- 
panies, whose mode of travel due to the 
far-flung interests is mostly by air. 

It is amazing to know that Dallas is 
thirty-third in population of the Nation’s 
cities; seventeenth in bank clearings, 
fourth as an insurance center, and first 
in the Southwest in aviation travei, real- 
ly originates more air passengers, mail 
and express than any other three South- 
western cities. 

Oklahoma’s 1936 production totaled 
200,639,400 barrels, of which 51,458,550 
was in the big Oklahoma City field—- 
four to five hours’ easy automobile drive 
from Dallas. New Mexico production ag- 
gregated 26,504,750 barrels; South Louis- 
iana’s total was 53,878,300, and North 
Louisiana’s was 26,706,850. Arkansas’ 
total was 10,676,450, and Kansas’ was 
56,620,350. 

The industry has officially recognized 
Dallas as an oil capital. In Dallas are 
the Mid-Continent offices of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute; the headquar- 
ters of the Texas-Mid-Continent Oil and 
Gas Association; the national headquar- 
ters of the natural gas division of the 
American Gas Association. Similar rec- 
ognition is found in the fact that Wiiiiam 
J. Morris of Dallas is president of the 
American Petroleum Equipment Sup- 
pliers Association; that L. B. Denning of 
Dallas, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, is immediate past president 
of the American Gas Association; that 
Jake L. Hamon of Dallas is president of 
the Texas division of the Mid-Continent 
Oil and Gas Association, and that I have 
the honor to be president of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of Texas. 
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Markham’s “Man With a Hoe,” bowed 
down with the toil of the ages, may soon 
become a legend insofar as chopping cot- 
ton with a hoe is concerned. 


Cotton Chopper Manufactured in Dallas 





This is the prediction of the makers 
of Scharbauer’s Dixie Cotton Chopper. 
This machine, which is being manufac- 
tured for spring delivery at the com- 





pany’s plant at 412 Factory St., Dallas, 
in the Love Field industrial district, is 
called a “hoe with a seat on it.” The ma- 
chine, in appearance, is not greatly dif- 
ferent from the many types of farm im- 
plements now in general use. Up until a 
quarter of a century ago, practically 
every implement used by the farmer was 
of the “walking” type; but in recent 
years, seats have been put on nearly all 
tarm implements, and rare indeed is the 
farmer who must walk while doing work 
with farm machines. , 


Until the perfection of the mechanical 
cotton chopper little or no progress had 
been made in hoeing methods since the 
hoe was first invented, centuries ago. 
The hoe always has played a very impor- 
tant part in cotton farming because here- 
tofore it has been the only known satis- 
factory means of chopping or thinning 
cotton. To insure a proper stand the 
cottonseeds are planted in a solid row. 
After the cotton is two or three inches 
high it is thinned into hills, about twelve 
or fourteen inches apart. The term cotton 
chopping gets its name from the practice 
of cutting out or chopping down the sur- 
plus plants. 

Work Is Simplified 

Chopping cotton with a hoe has al- 
ways been regarded as one of the hardest 
jobs on the farm. The average hoe hand 
will thin about one acre of cotton a day. 
It is claimed for Scharbauer’s Dixie Cot- 
ton Chopper that it will make cotton 


(Continued on Page 33) 




















Massey-Harris Challenger Tractor 


LOOK 


TO MASSEY-HARRIS 
FOR NEW IMPROVEMENTS 


This popular, up-to-the-minute, 2-3 plow tractor deliv- 
ers power with a flexibility and economy that will sur- 
prise you. Its clean, flowing lines, clear vision ahead, 
convenient controls and comfortable spring seat are easy 
to appreciate—but don’t overlook all the fine engineer- 
ing qualities that give it long life and low operating 


cost. We can mention but a few of them here: 


The famous, exclusive, Massey-Harris Patented Steel 
“U” Frame—strongest frame construction known—pro- 
tects motor and all gears from destructive grit. Burns 
gasoline, kerosene or distillate without change of equip- 
ment . . . Removable cylinder sleeves. Combined pres- 
sure and splash lubrication . . . Offset steering shaft for 
easy steering, and many other advantages. 


There is a complete line of fine-working attachments 
for the Challenger—and a type of tractor for every 
need in the Massey-Harris line. Investigate Now. 


THE MASS EY-HARRIS co. 


A Complete Line of Modern Farm Equipment 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Secretarial 
Posture Chair for sten- 
ographic and general 
office work. Positive key 
adjustment is an ex- 
ciusive Harter feature 








CAN HAVE A 


Once you try a Harter Chair 
you will like it as much as 


HARTER POSTURE CHAIR 
Miss S. who wrote: “‘It is only 


the second day of the free trial 


but I would like to see anyone just try to take this 


Harter Posture Chair away from me. 


Scientifically designed to make correct posture 
natural and easy, the Harter Posture Chair causes 
one to assume a healthful, restful position—to sit 
erect without effort. Correct Posture improves 
health, relieves fatigue, increases efficiency and 
adds to comfort. 


There is a Harter Posture Chair especially designed 
for every type of seated work. Instant and positive 
key adjustment insures easy fitting. 


For a Seven Day 


FREE TRIAL 


Phone 7-8585 


STEWART 


OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 
1521-23 COMMERCE ST. 
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Business Review and Outlook 






in the Southwest 


LTHOUGH weather conditions 

were not altogether favorable 

for retail trade, recent weeks for 
the most part have continued to register 
gains over comparable periods of one 
year ago. This is especially true in Dal- 
las. 

During the week ended January 16, 
Dallas stores reporting to this office reg- 
istered gains ranging from 3.4 to 47.4 
per cent. Good gains were experienced 
by the department store and men’s store 
group, and some of the stores in the 
other-stores group registered substantial 
gains also. As a matter of fact, better 
than two thirds of the stores had gains 
of twelve per cent or better, while half 
of the stores had gains of better than 
twenty per cent. For the week ended Jan- 
uary 23 inclement weather, with traffic 
ways hampered by ice, caused retail 
trade in Dallas to show a rather spotty 
condition. Half of the reporting stores 
registered decreases as compared with 
the comparable week the year before, and 
those stores that had registered increases 
did not have a very high range. The 
range for the entire reporting group was 
from a decrease of 14.8 to an increase 
of 33.5 per cent, with only three stores 
going above ten per cent. 

For the week ended January 30 all re- 
porting Dallas stores registered gains. 
For the most part these gains were quite 
satisfactory, better than two thirds of 
them being twenty per cent or better. 
The range for the entire group was from 
.8 to eighty-six per cent. For the entire 
month of January these same stores all 
reported increases compared with the 
same month the year before, the range 
in gains being from 4.5 to forty per cent. 
For the week ended February 6 the ma- 
jority of the stores registered gains, and 
the decreases reported were not very 
large. The range was from a decrease of 
8.3 to an increase of 48.9 per cent. More 
than two thirds of the stores had in- 
creases of eleven per cent or better. 

Dallas Leads in Texas 

For the week ending February 13 all 
of the reporting stores showed increases, 
the range being from 2.7 to eighty per 
cent. Three fifths of the reporting stores 
had gains of better than eleven per cent. 

For the entire year 1936 retail sales of 
independent stores in Texas as shown by 
the survey conducted by the Bureau of 
Business Research of the University of 
Texas in co-operation with the United 
States Department of Commerce, showed 
an increase of 17.4 per cent over the year 
1935. Of all the cities for which sepa- 
rate information is available Dallas was 
the leader with a gain of 24.9 per cent 
over the previous year. The closest city 
to Dallas was San Antonio with a gain 
of twenty-four per cent. For those areas 


having a population of under 2,500 the 
gain in 1936 over the year 1935 was only 
9.3. Retail sales of independent stores in 
Oklahoma in 1936 registered a gain of 
11.7 per cent over the previous year, 
while in New Mexico the gain in 1936 
over the previous year was 15.2. For the 
three states combined the gain in 1936 
over the previous year was 16.8 per cent. 

Carlot unloadings of fruit and vege- 
tables in Dallas and Fort Worth during 
January showed small decreases com- 
pared with January of last year. For the 
entire year 1936 carlot unloadings in- 
creased appreciably in Fort Worth, but 
decreased slightly in Dallas. Carlot ship- 
ments of Texas fruits and vegetables in 
the last week of January totaled 1,750 
cars, being a decrease of sixteen per cent 
compared with the previous week, but an 
increase of seventy-seven per cent com- 
pared with the same week of last year. 
Texas ranges at the beginning of Febru- 
ary were in fair to good condition, and 
the livestock was in good shape. Texas 
commercial vegetable crops continued to 
show progress during January with no 
damage to crops at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary. Harvesting of all winter crops 
with continued favorable weather will be 
active during the months of February and 
March. Conditions have continued favor- 
able for the 1936-37 Texas citrus crop 
with estimated grapefruit production 6,- 
800,000 boxes compared with 2,700,000 
boxes for last season. Orange production 
has been placed at 1,800,000 boxes com- 
pared with 747,000 boxes for the pre- 
vious season, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Highways Damaged 

The highway commission reports that 
heavy freezes that have been experienced 
in Texas during recent months resulted 
in $178,000 damage to the surface of 
highways, and this amount has been 
made available by the highway commis- 
sion to repair the damage. 

Three commercial air lines operating 
through Dallas report passenger business 
on their respective lines for the first half 
of February as having exceeded the en- 
tire month of January, with two of the 
lines also being ahead of the entire month 
of February of last year, while the third 
line reported that its business for the 
first half of February was about the same 
as for the entire month of February for 
last year. 

Since January 1 registrations of new 
passenger and commercial cars in Dallas 
county have dropped behind the 1936 
week only once and this was the second 
week of the present year. The opinion 
was expressed by the Tax Collector’s Of- 
fice that the totals might have been even 
greater had it not been for the strike sit- 
uation existing in a part of the industry. 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Headliners 


(Continued from Page 7) 
month won the Anthony F. Lucas gold 
medal. 

The award to Mr. Pew climaxed the 
work of several years toward standard- 
ization of pipe and oil field equipment. 
Mr. Pew originated this program a num- 
ber of years ago and directed it through 
the American Petroleum Institute, and 
his designation to receive the Lucas 
medal was the first such recognition ac- 
corded to the petroleum industry. The 
medal was awarded to Mr. Pew by the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers at a banquet in New 
York. 

Mr. Pew’s career has been one of rug- 
ged competition, in which he has tackled 
big problems of industry with unfailing 
enthusiasm. His career has lifted him 
from the position of an oil field worker 
to the vice-presidency of the Sun Oil 
Company. He was born in Mercer, Pa., 
September 27, 1870, and was employed by 
the Sun Oil Company when it was organ- 
ized in 1886. Today he is the oldest liv- 
ing employe of the company. 

Mr. Pew’s Texas career began in 1901, 
when he came to Beaumont at the begin- 
ning of the Spindle Top oil boom. He 
resided in Beaumont until 1912, when he 
left the Sun Oil Company to become vice- 
president of the Carter Oil Company with 
headquarters in Tyler. After six years, 
he rejoined the Sun Oil Company and 
moved to Dallas, where he resided until 
January, 1930. Since his return to the 
company’s home office in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Pew has maintained his Southwest- 
ern acquaintanceship and is a frequent 
visitor to Dallas. His son, John G. Pew 
of Dallas, is assistant manager of the 
Sun Oil Company. 

In 1925 Mr. Pew was president of the 
American Petroleum Institute, and has 
since served on the board of direciors and 
as chairman of various committees. He 
was also one of the organizers of the 
Mid Continent Oil & Gas Company, and 
served both as president and board mem- 
ber of that organization. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pew are well known in 
Dallas, not only for their long residence 
here, but also through their two children, 
John G. Pew, and Mrs. Martha Prender- 
gast, who reside in Dallas. George Pew, 
another son, is connected with the Sun 
Oil Company of Philadelphia. 


Biggest news of the month to sports 
enthusiasts of the Southwest is the re- 
turn of Dana Xenophan Bible, one of 
football’s greatest figures to the state 
in which he first achieved fame. 

Bible’s signature on a ten-year con- 
tract with the University of Texas places 
him in the Southwest’s headliners of the 
month class. Sports experts throughout 
the Nationa look to him to inject new 
life and new promise into the listless 
University of Texas Longhorns, and to 
help raise the standard of Southwestern 
football teams to even greater promi- 
nence in the national picture. 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Southwestern 
Goes Over $300,000,000 Mark 


(Life Insurance in 


Life 


Force) 


ASSETS MORE THAN $50,000,000 


Company... 


Statement of Condition 


At the close of Business December 31, 


(Unpaid Premiums Not Included) 


ASSETS 


U. S. Government Bonds - - - 


Bonds Guaranteed by U. S. Government - 


Bonds of the State of Texas - - 
Texas County and Municipal Bonds 


*Total - - - - - - = = = 


140,000 Texas Citizens Own $303,215,774 Life Insurance in the 
An Increase of $15,171,042 During 1936 


1936 


$ 6,549,345.11 
2,459,205.84 
902,191.45 
6,475,580.48 





First Mortgage Loans on Texas Real Estate - 


+Home Office Building - - - - 
+Other Real Estate - - - - - 


Public Utility and Corporation Bonds’ - 


Stock - - - - - - = = = 
Cash - - - - = 


Reinsurance Premiums Paid in Advance - 
Interest on Investments Accrued but not yet 


due - - - - - - - = 
Unpaid Mortgage Saneenes - - 
Loans Against Cash Value of Policies 


Total Assets - - - - = - 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves - - - - - - 


Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance - 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities - 


Total Liabilities - - - = 


$16,386,322.88 
14,101,496.54 
1,500,000.00 
1,595,027.35 
2,411,182.84 
200,040.00 
894,277.84 
163,841.00 


681,819.58 
274,085.93 
11,905,228.98 








$50,113,322.94 


$41,846,463.64 
802,264.97 
297,578.00 





{Surplus Funds for Protection of Paconhlhdlines: 


Capital Stock - - - 
Unassigned Funds - - 


$2,000,000.00 
5,167,016.33 





To Balance Assets - - - - 


C. F. 


42,946,306.61 


7,167,016.33 





- $50,113,322.94 


*No bond purchased by the Company has ever defaulted as to principal or interest. 
chase the bonds have so increased in value that current market value of these bonds exceeds 
by $1,638,612 the value used above. 


+The Company carries no real estate in excess of current market value. 
real estate values was $191,467 during 1936. 


Since pur- 


The write-down in 


{With no asset valued above current market value, and after setting up all possible liabilities, 
these additional funds held for the further protection of policyholders are sufficient to guar- 
antee payment of policy obligations under abnormal as well as normal conditions. 


O’DONNELL, 


President. 


Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


DALLAS 
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Every day more and more business firms are deciding that the 
furn’shings of a business office are a liability if they do not 
favorably impress others. Words cannot alter the impression 
that the eye and mind instinctively register. One visit to our 


showrooms will prove the truth of this assertion. 


CLARKECOURTS 


OF Ff 24. & S.A). Pe es EQU 1 P AAS NM T 





1506-08 YOUNG ST. PHONE 7-8836 
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REQUIREMENTS 


Phone 1-9386 


AND ASK FOR 


BERT JONES 
BILLY HAUGHTON 


HAUGHTON fj BROTHERS 
3116 COMMERCE PRINTERS DALLAS, TEXAS 














“Ideal” Village 


(Continued from Page 9) 
ished—yet a long line of prospective 
lessees besiege the real estate firm in 
hopes the bars will be let down to allow 
them to open establishments in the ex- 
clusive center. Few have any luck, be- 
cause a strict policy of Flippen-Prather 
Realty Company is to select clients care- 
fully, then aid them in building up clien- 
teles. The firm completed development 
of Highland Park, then started Highland 
Park West well on its way before be- 
ginning the business center containing 
the only commercial houses in that city 
with estimated population of 9,300. 

“Almost every company maintaining a 
branch or headquarters in the Shopping 
Village has reported sales in excess of 
estimates,” My. Prather said. “Volume 
and quality of sales of the food and drug 
stores has been extremely high. Clothing 
and miscellaneous commodity sales, as 
well as picture show attendance have con- 
sistently gained. The Skillern’s drug 
store added to the center exceeded its 
estimates, also, during its first year. 
Chain stores located in the Village have 
confirmed the fact that their Highland 
Park units enjoy greater consumer pur- 
chasing power than ony of their other 
stores.” 

Planning, construction and maintenance 
of the Shopping Village has followed the 
company’s original ideals closely. No de- 
viations have been made to gain extra 
profits. No short cuts have been taken. 


Long Preparatory Study 


A myriad of details were necessary in 
preparation for construction. When Mr. 
Flippen and Mr. Prather were convinced 
it was time to give Highland Park an 
exclusive shopping center, they went to 
California to obtain ideas from the elab- 
orate suburban business sections of that 
state. Later, Mr. Prather and James B. 
Cheek, of Fooshee and Cheek, architects 
for the center, set out for the Spanish 
trade fairs at Barcelona and Seville. 

They spent two weeks at the Spanish 
fairs, draining ideas from the replicas 
of shops from every village in that coun- 
try. Soon after their return, civic and 
business leadei's of Dallas were called to- 
gether to view a prospectus of the ideal 
shopping center, and to express their 
praise or criticism. They heartily ap- 
proved the entire plans, and the project 
was made public. 

Erection of the first section of shops 
had barely been started when the de- 
pression caught the Nation in its grip, 
virtually damning all forms of invest- 
ment for at least six years and stopping 
all but fundamental commerce. Despite 
the rentals higher than in other suburban 
business districts of Dallas, the first 
stores in the Shopping Village showed 
profits, even during the depression. Since 
the hard years, gradual building up of 
the center has increased its shopping 
traffic and trade has more evenly in- 
creased for all the shops. 

Provisions in every space leased insure 
a permanent maintenance of the Shop- 
ping Village. Already protected from a 
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FOR RENT 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Also . . . Tables With 
Detachable Legs for 
Conferences and Pub- 
lic Meetings. 


Cannon Ball Towel 
Supply Company 


2011 Orange Phone 2-9083 




















HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Alabama’s Finest . . 
Birmingham’s Newest 








in TEXAS 
; Hotel STEPHEN F. AUSTIN........... 


Hotel CLIFF TOWERS ............... 
DE ov gowiéwiee cas <sesssces Donna 
IIE iiss sie stivinnia ave seers El Paso 
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Hotel JEAN LAFITTE............. 

Hotel CAVALIER ............... Galveston 
CORONADO COURTS........... Galveston 
MIRAMAR COURT.............. Galveston 
} oe eee Lubbock 
I ni Scio sins n-cae seine. ect Marlin 
Hletel GEIGLBON ...... 2... cc cccccecs Ranger 
Hotel CACTUS ................ San Angelo 
ANGELES COURTS ........... San Antonio 


in ALABAMA 

Hotel THOMAS JEFFERSON... . Birmingham 
in LOUISIANA 

Es oc ccd kwaceceube New Orleans 
PUNE INO oo oct cicicccece New Orleans 
in MISSISSIPPI 
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in NEW MEXICO 
in OKLAHOMA 
Hotel ALDRIDGE ................. Wewoka 
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in VIRGINIA 
Hotel MOUNTAIN LAKE..... 
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possible cloudburst by two separate 
drainage systems, streets and stores are 
kept. in perfect repair. A small annual 
charge stipulated in each lease contract 
gives each merchant automatic burglar 
protection, window and sidewalk cleaning 
and other services more cheaply than he 
could othewise buy them. Parking and 
traffic lanes are kept marked, and two 
men patrol the area to keep its streets 
and walks spotless. 

Precautions to protect adjacent resi- 
dence property from depreciation were 
taken in designing the business center. 
The loading zone for the village is a 
large paved area concealed behind an 
artistic wall .built to protect values of 
home properties across the street from 
the main line of stores. 

“As a result of that precaution, values 
of lots and houses adjacent to the Shop- 
ping Village have actually risen,” Mr. 
Prather pointed out. 
oye 


Two-Way Trade 


(Continued from Page 15) 

spread. With the completion of the Pan 
American Highway from the United 
States border to the Mexican capital, the 
volume of tourist traffic is an economic 
factor well worth seeking, and the South- 
west as the point of entry into the South- 
ern republic will benefit from the con- 
stant and increasing stream of visitors 
into this jewel of the Old World wrought 
in a setting in the New. 

So high are the Latin American na- 
tions bidding for the tourist trade that 
once was claimed by Europe that special 
departments have been created by their 
governments to supervise the influx and 
to set up special conditions whereby 
every convenience will be allowed visitors 
to their shores. 

A Western world independent unto 
itself has long been the goal of Pan 
Americans, and the present is the op- 
portune time for the realization of this 
dream, Dr. Hill said. With enlarged trade 
relations and a deeper understanding and 
sympathy between the American coun- 
tries, of which the Pan American Expo- 
sition will be a great determining factor, 
there is no obstacle to this end. 

Has Had Long Career 

Dr. Hill has long been associated with 
Pan American affairs. He began his in- 
tense and varied career in 1911 in the 
archives of the Indies at Seville, Spain, 
while working for the Research Division 
of the Carnegie Institute in Washington. 
Later he represented the Foreign Trade 
Division of the Department of State as 
regional economist for Latin America, 
and from 1920 to 1928 was Commissioner 
on the Nicaragua High Commission. 

In 1931 Dr. Hill was official delegate 
to the Fourth Pan American Commercial 
Conference, and a delegate to the Second 
Assembly of the Pan American Institute 
of Geography and History. 

His most recent national service in 
Pan American affairs was his trip 
through South America to arouse the in- 
terest of those countries to participate 
in the World Power Conference held in 
November last year in Washington, D. C. 
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P.O. Box 1018 Dallas, Texas Tel. 7-1966 




















Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co. 
OFFERS YOU... 


a line of Display Equipment designed and 
built to sell more merchandise PROFITABLY 


Our designing facilities are at your disposal 
.. . No obligation. . . Call us today... 
Phone 2-4144 


Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co. 


1900 Cedar Springs Dallas, Texas 
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Our bank has the experience, the 






resources, the facilities and the per- 






sonnel to render the practical, definite 






kind of co-operation that industry de- 





mands in these days of forward look- 





ing viewpoints. 
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Mercantile National Bank 


In the Magnolia Building Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 












Dallas Has Lowest 
Big City Tax Rate 


ALLAS has the lowest tax rate of 
any large city in Texas and one 
of the lowest for cities in its pop- 

ulation class in the entire United States. 
This fact is brought out in a study of 
comparative tax rates, made by the De- 
troit Bureau of Governmental Research. 
To arrive at a basis of comparison, the 
bureau took the tax rates of the various 
cities and their legal basis of assessment 
and compiled an adjusted rate for each 
city that represents the net annual tax 
bill on $1,000 worth of property in that 
city. 

The adjusted rate for Dallas is $19.97 
per $1,000, and includes city, school, 
State and county taxes, as do the rates 
for all other cities. The average ad- 
justed rate for all cities investigated is 
$26.61. The only city in the Southwest 
that has a lower rate than Dallas is Ok- 
lahoma City, due to the fact that there 
is no state tax on property in Oklahoma. 
A state income tax, sales taxes and oth- 
er forms of taxation, however, more than 
offset the apparent low ad valorem tax 
in that city. 

Adjusted tax rates for the leading 
Southwestern cities, representing the net 
tax bill in each city on $1,000 worth of 
property, are as follows: 


Dallas : _....---§19.97 
Houston eee 
Fort Worth ee 
El Paso . same OD 
New Orleans eR | 
San Antonio _... 28.05 
*Oklahoma City _.... 15.06 
*Tulsa . 30.35 


*No state tax on property in Oklaho- 
ma, revenue being raised by state in- 
come and sales taxes. 

Following is a comparison of Dallas 
taxes with cities in other sections of 
the Nation: 


Dallas _..-.-$19.97 
Los Angeles ae 
New York eee | 
Louisville Sica 
Seattle ara Tee: 29.41 
Atlanta sol 
Kansas City Se cee 30.50 
Chicago : ies OE 
Minneapolis : ane ORGS 
St. Paul ; Ce ae 37.28 
Boston frets OU 
ope 


The Great White Way 


(Continued from Page 17) 


When Neon was developed to the point 
of commercialism, The Claude Neon Fed- 
eral Company was organized as a sub- 
sidiary of the Federal Electric Company, 




















Texas Press Clipping Bureau 
Established 1910 
Clippings, Advance Information, Reports 
Covering All Activities 
We Furnish a Prompt and Thorough Clipping 
Service from All Texas Newspapers and 
Magazines 


Insurance Bldg. Dallas, Texas 
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the name being derived from Georges 
Claude and the Federal Electric Com- 
pany. This Company has continued to 
serve the entire United States through 
its many branch factories, two of which 
are in Texas, Houston and Dallas. 

When the Texas Centennial was 
planned, the director of research of Fed- 
eral, Rob’t. Barclay, was brought to 
Texas to assist C. M. Cutler and his 
staff. It was he who furnished the spcc- 
ifications from which the gaseous tube 
lighting was “let.” The local branch of 
Claude Neon Federal Company supplied 
a great deal of the tubing for the Cen- 
tennial. They inspected and patrolled all 
gaseous tubing under contract with the 
Texas Centennial. 

For many years they have maintained 
a nightly patrol in Dallas’ Loop and also 
in the seven outlying localities. The 
sign must always function 100 per cent 
to be at its best in advertising value. 

Federal’s local branch during the last 
year led every other branch of the com- 
pany in the United States in percentage 
of quota. The loving cup now reposes in 
the Dallas office. Surely Dallas must be 
progressing in this industry. 

Wide Distribution 

Wide distribution is obtained by Neon 
Advertising Display, Inc., 2610 Swiss 
Ave. The firm sells and ships signs into 
all parts of Texas and Southern Okla- 
homa. 

Neon Advertising Display was organ- 
ized four years ago, with M. M. Coon 
as president. B. J. Brock is vice-presi- 
dent and Nadene Jolley is secretary- 
treasurer. 

The firm manufactures marquees for 
theaters, night clubs and office buildings, 
bulletin boards and other applications of 
neon tubing as well as luminous tube 
signs. 

Outdoor Electric Advertising, Inc., was 
organized in June, 1935, by a group of 
men who had spent many years in the 
Neon and electric sign business and who 
had, with the exception of two, spent 
their entire life in Dallas. The company 
has enjoyed a large volume of business 
since its establishment, and lists many 
large national accounts among its clients, 
as well as a number of outstanding 
Southwestern accounts. 

W. A. “Watty” Thompson, who has 
had many years experience in the neon 
field, is president of this new unit of 
the Dallas neon industry. E. F. Gene 
Boeckman and R. C. Sadler are vice-pres- 
idents and Sim T. Lake is secretary- 
treasurer. The company has a modernly 
equipped factory with 10,000 square feet 
of floor space and an additional 10,000 
square feet of floor space for storage. 

Outdoor Electric Advertising, Inc., not 
only builds all types of outdoor neon dis- 
play, but provides an eighteen-hour daily 
service to its customers with three main- 
tenance crews and trucks to care for 
some 300 signs. The firm also has an 
elaborately equipped laboratory with a 
special lighting system worked out to 
give flourescent illumination to night 
photographs of signs so that a client may 
get the true perspective on the finished 
sign before he approves his design. 
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BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 


(Established 1883) 
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Telephone 7-6259 Telephone Capitol 6515 
OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICES 
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OUR Will is perhaps the most important 
single document in your safe deposit 





box. Periodically it should be reviewed with 
your attorney to see whether its provisions have been 


affected by changing conditions. 


Why not consider the advisability of naming an 
Executor that will be permanent, one that will not 
have to be changed as you revise your Will from 
time to time—the First National! Any of our Trust 
Officers will be glad to explain just how 


helpful this bank might be in carrying out 





your wishes as expressed in your will. 


First National Bank 


in Dallas MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


































MANANA 


Tomorrow may be too late to start 
getting ready for Our Good Neigh- 
bors from the Latin-American 
Countries, who will visit Dallas this 


Summer. 


Start planning your Advertising 
now and have it all ready for the 
opening of the gay, colorful Pan 
American Exposition when it opens 
in June. 

You'll need some Art to make that 
Advertising stand out. Let me 


help — Call or come on up. 


HUGH CARGO 


Th 


Top o’ the Allen Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

















Railways 
Highways 
Seaways 
Inland Waterways 
Airways 
Pipe Lines 


Serving Directly the 
Port Commission of 
Beaumont, Texas 


Insure the expeditious movement of freight to 
the many shippers and consignees now using 


this deep sea and inland waterway port. 
SHIP AND RECEIVE VIA BEAUMONT 


THE 
PORT COMMISSION 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


R. T. Behannon, Southwestern Representative 


915 Cotton Exchange, Dallas, Texas 


O. L. Caywood, Port Director, Beaumont, Texas 













Two-Story Factory 

Like most of the firms in the neon in- 
dustry, the Rz-Lite Electric Sign Co., 628 
Third Ave., was organized twelve years 
ago to manufacture electric signs. With- 
in a few years, however, most of its vol- 
ume was in neon, and ninety-five per cent 
of its business today is in luminous tube 
signs. 

H. H. Sellers, founder and owner of 
the business, is active superintendent of 
the factory and director of sales. The 
Ra-Lite Company occupies its own two- 
story factory and office building. 

Ra-Lite’s business is confined chiefly 
to Texas, with the exception of Texas 
clients who buy signs here for branches 
of their business located in other states. 

Texlite, Inc., was started by P. S. 
Borich in 1879, under the name of the 
Borich Sign Company, which operated as 
a commercial sign studio, doing general 
painting and decorating. Mr. Borich was 
not only a skilled workman in his line, 
but a farsighted, progressive business 
man as well, and as times changed in the 
sign business he continued to modernize 
his ideas and to keep abreast of the 
times. 

As far back as 1907, Mr. Borich visual- 
ized the value and growing popularity of 
the electric sign and began to manufac- 
ture them on a small scale, and the de- 
mand for this type of sign continued un- 
til 1921, at which time he established the 
business under the name of Texlite Elec- 
tric Sign Company, for the exclusive 
manufacture of electric signs of the ex- 
posed lamp and interior illuminated type. 
In 1923 the company was sold by Mr. 
Borich to new owners, who continued to 
operate along the lines established by the 
founder. 

Texlite later established one of the 
first neon sign manufacturing plants in 
Dallas. 

In a short while the company had pro- 
gressed to where it felt that the next im- 
portant step was a permanent finish for 
the face of the signs on which the neon 
tubes were mounted. 

In 1931 the company spent between 
$50,000 and $75,000 for the necessary ma- 
chinery and equipment for its own first 
class porcelain enamel manufacturing 
plant and likewise employed the best of 
personnel and technicians for the opera- 
tion of this plant. It is the only commer- 
cial porcelain enamel manufacturing 
plant in the Southwest 

The company is now housed in its own 
building, consisting of 41,000 square feet 
of floor space, with trackage facilities, 
and one and one-half acres of adjoining 
land for future expansion. Offices are 
maintained in New York City, Houston, 
and Fort Worth, with a number of rep- 
resentatives in other cities and terri- 
tories. 

A competitor’s boast, back in 1901, that 
he would run J. F. Zimmerman out of 
business before the end of six months is 
the principal reason for the Zimmerman 
Sign Co., 3301 Ross Avenue, being an im- 
portant unit in Dallas’ Neon industry 
today. 

Mr. Zimmerman, whose father was a 
professor of chemistry in a Swiss uni- 
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versity, had received a fine technical ed- 
ucation before he came to the United 
States. He located his business only tem- 
porarily in Dallas, intending to make St. 
Louis his permanent location. His com- 
petitor’s threat determined him to stay 
and fight it out in Dallas. 

The Zimmerman Co. began as sign 
painters. It later branched out into the 
electrical sign business, manufacturing 
the metal frames in which electric lamps 
spelled out the advertising messages. 
Several years ago the firm entered the 
luminous tube field, and has built up a 
large volume of business in this new in- 
dustry. It occupies a modern, two-story 
building in which its office, art and man- 
ufacturing departments, as well as labor- 
atory, are housed. The firm serves the 
entire Dallas trade territory. 

Since the death of the founder, the 
firm has been operated by his four sons, 
Fred A., Floyd G., Sidney F., and J. C. 
Zimmerman. 


oe 
Cotton Chopper 
(Continued from Page 25) 
chopping one of the easiest jobs on the 
farm. With this machine a person can 
chop from ten to fourteen acres a day. 
The machine has pneumatic rubber tires 
and ball bearings and requires very little 
power to pull. The person on the seat 
has nothing to do but guide the team. 
The machine chops cotton as fast as the 
team can walk, thins the cotton to the 
proper stand, and leaves a moisture con- 
serving mulch in the row. 
oe 
Business Review 
(Continued from Page 26) 
Pay Rolls Increasing 

Employment and pay rolls in Texas in 
January continued to show favorable 
comparisons with the preceding like pe- 
riod, this trend having been noted for the 
past eighteen months. Employment was 
up 8.8 per cent compared with January 
of last year, but seasonally down 3.3. 
per cent from the preceding month, while 
pay rolls in January increased 14.9 per 
cent over the previous January, but sea- 
sonally declined 2.6 per cent from the 
previous month. 

Weather conditions that existed in a 
good part of the area during January may 
have had some influence on the issuance 
of building permits, as the value of build- 
ing permits in January, 1937, for a group 
of twenty-one North Texas and Oklahoma 
cities totaled $2,425,781 as compared with 
$3,366,247 in January, 1936; in other 
words, a decrease in the value of building 
permits for January, 1937, as compared 
with the comparable month of the pre- 
vious year amounting to 27.9 per cent. 


Port putes Gate New 
$5,000,000 Oil Refinery 


Typifying the swing of industry to the 
Southwest, a new $5,000,000 oil refinery 
is being erected at Port Arthur, Texas, 
by the Atlantic Refining Company and a 
$1,500,000 extension is being made to the 
nearby plant of the Pure Oil Company. 

The first unit of the new refinery, a 
cracking and polymerization plant, will 
have a capacity of 24,000 barrels a day. 
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FOR OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 


Specify North Texas Adver- 
tising Company if you want 
the fuil cooperation of an 
outdoor advertising company 
owned and operated entirely 
by Texans... 


_ Every one of them 
intensely interested in 
the greater develop- 
ment of Dallas and the 
vast Southwestern 


market that it serves 


NORTH 


1900 N. St. Paul 


TEXAS 


Phone 7-9135 





DALLAS 


FORT WORTH WACO 


NELSON & NELSON 


Certified Public Accountants 
Audits - TaxService - Systems 


Tel. 2-2074 Dallas, Texas 
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WELL 

LIGHTED 
SIGN 


@ Attracts attention 
@ Builds sales volume 
@ Adds WARMTH 

to your WELCOME 


for suggestions see 
Your Sign Dealer 
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DALLAS POWER & 
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A CORNER IN THE SMART MURAL ROOM OF THE BAKER HOTEL 


PAUL R GaeEGG 


519 North Ervay Street 
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Other Bonds ~ © = 2 = = 
Due from Agents and Other Com- 


Real Estate - 
Accrued Interest - - - - - = = 
Missouri Impounded Premiums - 


Net Surplus - - - - 


Annual Statement as of January 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and in Office - - - - 
U. S. Bonds and Treasury Notes - - - 


panies (Current Accounts Only) - - 


Premium Notes (100°C Secured) - - 


Stocks 30° i ngs Se a ee 
Mortgage Loans- - - - - - - - 
Collateral Loans at ee ee ee 


TOTAL = = = = = =~ = = 
LIABILITIES 


TOTAL - - - - - - = = 


GULF INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


1, 1937 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums- - - - - 
Reserve for Losses in Course of Adjustment - 
Reserve for Taxes - - - - - - = = = 
Reserve for Adjustment Expense- - - - - 
Reserve for Missouri Premiums Impounded 
Subject to Impounding - - - - - - - 
_Reserve for Contingencies- - - - - - - 
‘Cash Capital - - - - - = = = = = 


$ 212,398.35 
1,279,115.00 
86,560.00 


287,848.44 
94,949.49 
1,755,536.00 
150,819.50 
24,858.50 
202,724.75 
12,086.25 
40,370.56 


$4,147,266.84 





$1,588,456.66 
167,901.00 
57,571.79 
10,158.01 


44,547.81 
100,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
1,178,631.57 


$4,147,266.84 


Surplus to Policyholders $2,178,631.57 


COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS YEARS 


1932 1933 1934 


Net Premiums 
Written 
Premium Reserve 


$1,264,085.39 
1,014,579.92 


$1,052,478.87 
856,199.06 


$1,460,327.44 
1,194,115.08 


$1,743,299.64 
1,405 ,314.76 


1935 1936 


$1,858,269.02 
1,588,456.66 











Assets 2,982.312.42  3,215,521.04  3,481,777.54 3,872,712.97  4,147,266.84 
Surplus to 

Policyholders -2,011,255.32  2,021,231.46  2,069,648.14 —2,112,832.52  2,178,631.57 
— 
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Manned for Q U ALI T Y Production 


With High-Speed Rotary Machine 


With Skilled Craftsmen 


EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1906 


Equipped for QUANTITY Production Organized for EFFICIENT Production 


With Careful and Correct Routines 


Managed for ECONOMICAL Production 
With Experienced Administration 
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Stage Coach’s Successors 


(Continued from Page 8) 
authorities to public schools, relief, gen- 
eral fund and miscellaneous state-oper- 
ated institutions, as well as the regular 
allocation made to the highway fund. 

The figures used here are from neces- 
sity estimated, but are sufficiently accu- 
rate to present a composite picture of 
the cost of Southwestern bus line opera- 
tions. They do not take into considera- 
tion the thousands of dollars invested in 
rents and buildings to house offices, 
shops, and terminal facilities. 

Up From the “Jitney” 

Perhaps the outstanding internal fac- 
tor in the bus industry that has contrib- 
uted largely to its sound and substantial 
growth is the fact many of our most 
able bus executives started their trans- 
portation careers behind the wheel of their 
own “jitney.” Although, long since gradu- 
ated from the driver’s seat, many of our 
motor bus executives have never failed 
to recognize that service to the passen- 
ger is the very heart of the entire busi- 
ness. This first-hand realization of his 
great obligation to his passengers has 
resulted in increasing comforts, conveni- 
ences and safety for bus travelers at the 
expense of countless thousands of dollars 
in equipment, training and maintenance. 

In the early stages of development 
there was little or no state or national 
regulation for bus line operations. As the 
industry grew, and the question of bus 
routes became a problem affecting thou- 
sands of people, bus operators asked for 
and received the supervision of the State 
Railrcad Commission in 1927, and under 
that body’s rules and regulations they 
operate today. Each bus operator is 
granted a permit or franchise to operate 
his motor busses over specific routes 
through the State. They are not permit- 
ted to make changes of routes, fares or 
other items affecting the public, without 
the permission granted by the State Rail- 
road Commission. 

Under Federal Regulation 

In 1935, all motor bus lines as well as 
freight carriers, operating in more than 
one state, were put under Federal regu- 
lation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Operations under rulings handed 
down by this body have done much to 
stabilize the motor bus industry through- 
out the Nation and promote safety meas- 
ures. A recent issuance of safety regu- 
lations by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for 1937 covers a four-point, 
long-term program of safety measures. 
It included driver qualifications, rules 
for driving of motor vehicles, parts and 
accessories necessary for safe operation, 
and reporting of accidents. 

It may be well to point out here some 
of the measures undertaken by public 
officials and bus line operators in the 
interest of public safety in bus travel. 
Busses operating throughout the State 
and Nation today are subjected to pe- 
riodic maintenance programs, and con- 
form to high standards of safety. Be- 
sides the regular and constant vigilance 
of the bus operator’s own maintenance 
plants, these vehicles are given inspection 
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by public authorities. Each bus must 
pass these rigid inspections to insure 
public safety to the greatest possible de- 
gree. Safety rules require that each car- 
rier be equipped with fire extinguisher, 
suitable horn, adequate lights, both in- 
terior and exterior, twin stop lights con- 
nected with the foot brake, power wind- 
shield wiper, safety glass and numerous 
other devices that contribute to safety, 
as well as being maintained in the near- 
est perfect condition possible in regard 
to brakes, tires, wheels, and mechanical 
operation. Driving regulations require 
adherence to speed limits, positive stops 
before crossing any railroad or electric 
railway, and caution at all times. Safety 
measures of every possible conception 
are practiced to prevent as far as human- 
ly possible every form of traffic hazard. 
It might be interesting to note in this 
connection the great progress that has 
been made by the bus industry within the 
past few years in prevention of accidents. 
Since about 1927, bus accidents per 100,- 
000 miles have decreased from approxi- 
mately 4 to 1.15, a decrease of nearly 
seventy-five per cent. 

Carefully Selected Drivers 


The ultimate success of all safety 
measures, however, depends upon how 
well they are observed. Utmost care is 
exercised in selecting and training motor 
bus drivers. Before an operator can ob- 
tain a driver’s license, he must pass a 
thorough examination both in theory and 
practice, including actual operation of 
the bus in traffic. Besides weeks of 
schooling and examination, he must pass 
strict physical examinations and tests in 
color sense and hearing. 

As the bus operator is the company’s 
personal contact with the public, a natu- 
ral sense of responsibility and the abil- 
ity to deal admirably with passengers is 
required. 

The modern streamlined highway 
coach, speeding along smooth ribbons of 
pavement, has not only revolutionized 
travel habits of the Nation, but has 
brought modernizing effects to every 
type of public transportation. All trans- 
portation agencies are in a race to pro- 
vide more comforts, conveniences and 
safety. The results are adding benefits 
upon benefits to a travel-conscious pub- 
lic, and incidentally, to business recovery 
and returning prosperity. 

Hourly Service Afforded 

It can be truthfully said that no other 
section of the Nation is more adequately 
served by motor bus lines than Dallas 
and the Southwest. No less than eight 
bus lines operate in and out of Dallas, 
including the two Nation-wide bus net- 
work systems, National Trailways and 
the Greyhound Lines. Hourly service is 
afforded travelers from the Southwest to 
all points of the Nation. 

Through regularly maintained sched- 
ules and direct connections arranged with 
connecting lines, bus travel brings the 
rest of the Nation closer to the South- 
west. For instance, from Dallas to St. 
Louis is only twenty-three hours by bus, 
with Chicago just thirty-two hours. Los 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Our PHOTOGRAPHS 
ARE THE Nuts! .. . if youll pardon the expression 


We'd like 
to tell you 


about them 
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Just Call Us 





PARA ER -GEIFFITS 


Illustrative Photography 


2007 BRYAN PHONE 7-3043 








LOANS ON DALLAS PROPERTIES 
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on Brokerage 
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Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


SUITE 802 SOUTHWESTERN LIFE BUILDING 


E. H. DAVIS, Loan Agent Phone 2-9066 
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J. Sid Pulli Solon Good 

a = “eee TEDERAL SAVINGS 
E. M. Pulli W. A. Th j 
Vice-President a ieee JAND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
J. G. Mi get ‘ 

Suedey J. B. Dorr O F DAL LAS 

219 North St. Paul St. 2-4689 















Beautiful, substantial and modern, the 
Allen Building stands clear on all 
sides for light and ventilation. Equip- 
ment, service and reputation unsur- 
passed. Conservative in tenant selec- 
tion. 

« 


ALLEN BUILDING 


Commerce and Ervay 
R. R. WILSON, Bldg. Mgr. Phone 2-9296 

















CORDERS VERI-BEST BREAD 
100% WHOLE WHEAT 


or 
PECAN LOAF 
You'll Like It 


Ml. 


CORDER’S 
BREAD 


AS 


CORDER'S 
BAKERY 


3013-15 Colonial Avenue 








Phone 4- 1054 
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SPECIALIZING IN THE RENTAL AND SALE OF 
Hospital Beds Wheel Chairs 
Physicians Scales Dietetic Scales 
Back Rests Crutches 
Baby Scales Baby Beds 


Pn aera i AK 


Dallas, Texas 





3106 Swiss Ave. 8-9791 
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latin America 
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mit the voices of the sound room to fol- 
low the actors accurately and with life- 
Sound Stage Innovation 

The installation of this sound set-up 
will give Texas the right to boast leader- 
like reproduction across the four hun- 
dred-foot stage, far back on the cliffs, 
and close down front. 
ship in the field of sound and it means 
that the actors on the stage while not 
speaking, will appear to be speaking 
their lines as in a play. The system has 
been worked out by the Carl Langevin 
Company, which worked out the sound 
system for the 1936 show. 

The Cavalcade set is being designed by 
Manley K. Nash and will present many 
innovations. Here, again the lush vege- 
tation of the tropics, the mountains, 
lakes and valleys typical of various sec- 
tions, will be presented with a volcano in 
the background belching its bloom of 
smoke and fire into the skies. This is 
designed to give an exact reproduction 
of what Cortez saw when he approached 
the Venice-like city of Mexico resting on 
its islands, surrounded by the peaks of 
the land of the Aztecs. Jan Isbell For- 
tune, writer of the script for the Caval- 
cade of Texas, is writing the script for 
the “Cavalcade of the Americas.” A cast 
of 300 persons will be used in presenting 
the spectacle under the direction of A. L. 
Vollman, producer, and Ed V. Goodin, 
director of sound and dialogue. 

With Cavalcade and a host of other 
stellar attractions, the Exposition will 
present an amusement front never be- 
fore seen in similar fairs. A major night 
club, Broadway attractions, famous stars 
of the stage and screen, concert artists 
of the two continents, a Mexican village, 
a theater producing Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas and the glittering shows of a new 
Midway are on the entertainment list. 

Natural Resources Show 

The Exposition, firmly grounded upon 
the national policy of neighborliness, 
will bring to the public an extensive and 
comprehensive educational program, in- 
volving an elaborate set-up of Texas’ 
natural resources. The products of field 
and factory of the two continents will be 
included and topped off with society 
horse shows, football games and numer- 
ous other athletic attractions. 

An entire building is to be set aside 
for displaying the natural resources of 
Texas. Into this building John M. Spell- 
man will gather exhibits from practical- 
ly every one of the State’s 254 counties. 
This exhibit will be elaborate, yet it will 
briefly tell the story of possibilities that 
have been barely scratched. It is claimed 
by recognized authorities that the natur- 
al resources of Texas are not yet ten per 
cent develoned. 

The Hall of the Latin American Re- 
public will house free of all cost to the 
governments of the Southern republics 
such exhibits as they see fit to send. In 
this huge building Mexico and sister re- 
publics will set up displays that will best 
tell the stories they seek to convey to the 








Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


The pivotal point of the 
Dallas Wholesale Market. 
Space available in small 
or large units at very 
moderate rentals. 


912 Commerce Street 
Phone 2-3725 Dallas, Texas 








Your Home 
tells what you are 


Neither you, nor your men friends, 
notice its appointments particu- 
larly. But to your wife, and theirs, 
it speaks of material success much 
louder than words can. Let it 
speak truthfully. 


Fakes & Co. 











Manufacturer's of Men's Silk and 
Lisle Hosiery 
Hosiery Re-Dyed for the Trade 


The Par-Tex Hosiery Mills 
E. E. PARTAIN, Pres. 


2814 Elm St. 7-2625 Dallas 
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KEEPING UP 





Phone 7-4396 


Dallas Towel Supply Co. 


2511 Commerce Street—Dallas 
CHAIRS FOR RENT 











ACE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Electrical Wiring and 
Repairing 
4004-6 Main St., Dalla 
Telephone 3-2714 





J. D. ROOK, Manager 


is 





KINNISON BROS. 


Mechanical Engineers and 
Heating Contractors 
PHONE 2-3321 


1601 CEDAR SPRINGS DALLAS, TEXAS 








AMERICAN BEAUTY 
Catalogue Covers—Wire-O Binding 


Ask us or your printer to assist you in 
making your sales literature more 
effective. 


American Beauty Cover Co. 
2000-8 Orange St. 7-5179 Dallas 





CONTINENTAL WELDING CO. 
WELDING 
Contracting Repat 
Electric & Acetylene 
Headers & Pipe Work Our Specialty 
Auto Blocks, Fenders, Bumpers 

Portable Equipment 

Dallas Phone 2-0118 





2120 Alamo 








INVESTMENTS INSURED 
UP TO $5,000 
Dallas Building & Loan 


Association 
Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 








FOR A WELL-TRAINED 


STENOGRAPHER 


R 
Tole) 4.444455 
PHONE 7-8514 
Metropolitan Business College 








1937 DeSoto 


as low as 


$865.00 
BOYD BROS. 


Authorized DeSoto and Plymouth Dealers 











501 ORANGE 
25¢ 25¢ 


DALLAS MAP 


At All News Stands and Stationers 


ASHBURNS 
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people of the United States. This buiid- 
ing stands opposite the Federal Building 
on Federal concourse and is in the heart 
of Exposition park. 

Going upon the theory that industry 
comes where it is invited, Exposition of- 
ficials plan the presentation of the Texas 
resources show so that no doubt will be 
left in the minds of visitors that Texas 
is extending the invitation with open 
hands. The best invitation, then, to in- 
dustry and capital, is a true and compre- 
hensive demonstration of raw materials, 
the assurances of sufficient and capable 
labor and proper climatic conditions for 
the conversion of these materials into 
manufactured products. 

Once again the railroads and every 
known travel agency will co-operate. Al- 
ready the railroads have agreed upon the 
lowest possible rates and special equip- 
ment is to be designated for exposition 
travel. The travel department, under the 
direction of Ned Blaine of the Exposi- 
tion, has made extensive connections with 
all travel agencies on the North Ameri- 
can continent. 

The bringing of hundreds of thousands 
of school children to the Exposition over 
the railroads on a half-cent per mile basis 
will be undertaken at an early date. Dur- 
ing the 1936 show, 350,000 children were 
moved to Dallas and home again without 
serious mishap to a single child. 

The Greater Texas and Pan American 
Exposition is the only international show 
on the North American continent for the 
year 1937. It will be set to care for an 
attendance of 10,000,000 during its run 
of 142 days, opening June 12 and closing 
October 31. 
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Bank Clearings Gain 


Dallas ranked fourteenth among the 
twenty-two principal cities of the United 
States in January, 1937, bank clearings, 
as listed in the March issue of Dun’s 
Statistical Review. 

The Dallas total was $213,990, and in 
point of percentage gain for January, 
1937, against January, 1936, Dallas rank- 
ed seventh among the twenty-two cities. 
















"Exercise Your Way To Health” 


Angelo Sala’s 
OAK CLIFF HEALTH STUDIO 
Take Time To Get Health 
217 S. POLK 
Mon., Wed. and Fri. 
4:00-8:00 P. M. 








For your home or office, only $9.95 for effi- 
cient Walnut Cabinet Radio. Call W. A. Brown 
for Radio or Electrical Repairs. 


HENSON’S RADIO & 
ELECTRIC SERVICE 


Lynn Henson, Phone 9-4872 


1321 W. Davis - - - - - Dallas 





“SAFE HOME LOANS” 


Interest, Principal Reduction, Taxes, Insurance 
— All One Note — Easy Monthly Payments — 
Reasonable Interest Rates — Prompt Service — 
Farm & Home Savings G Loan Assn. of Mo. 


R. F. Hicks Company, Agents 


1217 Main Street Phone 2-6817 





BLUE PRINTS PHOTOCOPIES 
ROTAPRINTS SUPERSTATS 


Manufacturers of 


BLUE PRINT PAPER & CLOTH 
JNO. J. JOHNSON 


1912 N. St. Paul St., Phone 2-8067, Dallas 





Automobile Banking Since 1911 


Frankfurt Finance Corp. 
439 N. Harwood at Bryan 


Telephone 7-1126 
Ben Frankfurt Vic Frankfurt 


President Secy.-Treas. 





Southwestern Blue Print Co. 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 
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40s south axano st. 2-8()84 construction stos. 





Phone 7-2746 2221 Main St. 


Herring Electric Company 
Armature Rewinding . . . Starter and 
Generator Repairing and Exchange 


Roy C. Herring L. A. Wells 





PHONE 7-1425 


Kelley Frame & Axle Shop 


Bee-Line Precision Equipment 
Frame and Axle Straightening, Cold Process 
Brakes Relined Electric Welding 
408 N. HARWOOD DALLAS, TEXAS 








1606 Commerce Street 





Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Repairs and 
Supplies 


S. L. EWING CO. 


Dallas, Texas 
























When you see me don’t think of Life Insur- 
ance, but when you think of Life Insurance 


see me. 
ARTHUR C. HENDERSON, General Agent 
Provident 
Life and Accident Insurance Company 


301-2 Great Nationa! Life Bldg. 
Phone 2-6328 DALLAS, TEXAS 








Have Your Suit... 
Individually Tailored 
Fine Imported and Domestic 
Woolens 
$29.50 
$50.00 


As low as.. 
Not over 


The Model Tailors 


Largest Tailors in Southwest 
Established Since 1916 
2308 Elm Street Call 7-6057 











BONDED AND INSURED 


Maple Ave. Transfer Co. 
5331 Maple Ave. 
Phone 5-0338 


12 approved trucks and 
vans to serve you. House- 


hold, oil field and livestock 
transportation. 
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DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1875) 

E. D. Balcom Gus K. Weatherred 
2nd Unit Santa Fe Building 
Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Heavy Hauling 
Operator of 
Lone Star Package Car Co. 

H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Agent, Allied Van Lines, Inc. 











Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce 








Busses 
(Continued from Page 34) 
Angeles may be reached in forty-one 
hours, and New York in sixty-one hours. 

Dallas’ eight intercity bus lines main- 
tain 252 schedules daily in and out of the 
city, carrying an average of approxi- 
mately 2,500 passengers per day. During 
the Texas Centennial Exposition of 1936, 
motor busses were taxed at times to ca- 
pacity loads, even when as many as three 
or four busses were used on one schedule. 
Visitors to the Exposition came by bus 
from the most remote corners of the 
Nation. 

Adequate terminal facilties are pro- 
vided bus travelers throughout the Na- 
tion. Most terminals accommodate prac- 
tically all lines operating in and out of 
any one city, affording the convenience 
of better regulated services for tickets 
and information. In Dallas, two bus ter- 
minals are provided, the Union Bus De- 
pot and Interurban Building, Jackson and 
Browder Streets, and the Greyhound Bus 
Terminal at Commerce and Lamar. Both 
of these bus terminals afford inside, 
weather protection loading and unload- 
ing facilities. They also have in the same 
building cafes, barber shops, drug stores 
and other quick-service shops so fre- 
quently desired by bus passengers. 

Provide Express Service 

Besides passenger service, motor bus 
lines offer certain hauling facilities for 
parcels and small express packages. Due 
to the frequency of schedules, many 
firms avail themselves of this type of 
package shipping from one city to an- 
other. This service is particularly ad- 
vantageous to newspaper publishers in 
providing fast transportation for deliv- 
eries of papers to cities within their cir- 
culation area. 

Most motor bus operators offer char- 
ter bus service. Charter busses are em- 
ployed regularly by many groups where 
it is desirable to keep the group well to- 
gether, as in the case of football teams 
and other athletic groups in schools and 
colleges. Most of our major schools trans- 
port their teams to and from games by 
chartered bus. And, during the Texas 
Centennial Exposition bus lines from all 
parts of the Southwest were called on to 
furnish chartered vehicles for clubs, 
schools and industrial groups for trips 
to the Centennial, lasting, many times, 
well over a week. Sightseeing and in- 
dustrial tours are frequently conducted 
by charter busses. It is nothing unusual 
for charter busses to transport groups 
to distances of a thousand miles or more. 


Sleeper Coaches in Use 

That the intercity motor bus transpor- 
tation industry in the Southwest is on 
its toes in keeping abreast of new devel- 
opments in comfort, safety and economi- 
cal travel is a fact that is self-evident. 
Southwestern operators were among the 
very first to offer the new type stream- 
lined busses. Sleeper coaches are coming 
into use on some of the longer schedules, 
and closer co-operation between connect- 
ing carriers is resulting in faster and 
more convenient travel through the elim- 








Used Office Furniture 


Bought, Sold, Repaired and 
Refinished 


J. B. Harpold 


1708 Commerce Street 
Phone 7-6846 











Hudson & Hudson 


Industrial and Business Properties 
Sales, Leases and Management 
Great National Life Building 
Phone 7- 1666 Dallas 
Alex D. Hudson James S. Hudson 








NATIONAL 
Adjusting & Collecting Co. 
1001 BURT BUILDING 
James R. George, Attorney 
Wayne Blankinship 
Phone 7-5835 Dallas, Texas 








Compliments of 


Robt. L. (Bob) Hurt 








FINE WATCH REPAIRING 


French and 
Electric Clocks 


Same Location 
14 Years 


MARVIN MOXLEY 


211 No. Akard Between Pacific and Elm 











Temple Lumber Co. 


“QUALITY Southern Pine LUMBER” 


You Furnish the LOT 
and we furnish the HOME 


2508 SO. HARWOOD PHONE 4-5191 











North Texas Materials Co. 
Concrete Gravel, Roofing Gravel, Concrete 
Sand, Plaster Sand 
Pit Run Concrete Gravel, Railroad 
Ballast, Road Grave 
We ship from June Spur G Clowdy on T. & P. 
Bois D’Arc on S. P. 

1108 Santa Fe Bldg Phone 7-6513 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











Oldham & Sumner Lumber Co. 
'* Adjoining Centennial Grounds” 
Quality Materials 
Loans Arranged 


927 S. Haskell Phone 8-5195 
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Springs—Brake Service 
Axle Straightening 
Wheel Aligning 
Standard Spring & Axle Co. 
2816 Main Street Phone 7-2383 








PRINTING 


Every Kind... 
Good Service . . . Quality Work 


E. J. Storm Printing Co. 


1308 MARILLA » DALLAS » PHONE 2-4804 








James N. Tardy Co. 


First Mortgage Loans 


Real Estate Investments 
REPUBLIC BANK BLDG. PHONE 2-8185 
DALLAS 








VACUUM CLEANERS 
All Makes Rebuilt or Repaired 
Dealer for the 
New Magnetic Vacuum Cleaner 


The Texas Service Company 
708 Slaughter Bldg. Phone 2-5283 











Union Electric Motor Service 
2410 McKinney Avenue 


Rewinding - Rebuilding - Repairing 
Electric Motors 
THEO. H. NULISCH 
Phone 2-0608 Dallas, Texas 








YOUR “CAMERA” ADJUSTMENT 
Muscles of “accommodation” in normal 
eyes adjust themselves automatically for 
focusing on distant or near objects. 

As this elasticity of ” dation” de- 
creases, glasses become necessary for 
normalizing vision. 
WALSTROM OPTICAL CO. 
Ground Floor, Pacific Avenue Entrance 


Medical Arts Bldg. 
Don’t "put off” that visit to your Eye Physician 











332-33 WILSON BUILDING 
PHONE 7-6444—DALLAS, TEXAS 














OPTOMETRIST 
e 
25 Years in Dallas 
* 
See 
DR. WILSON 
See Better 
rs 
Credit an 
Added Service 


DR. D. L. WILSON 


16174 Main Phone 2-8814 
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ination of long, unnecessary waits at 
terminal points. 

That tomorrow holds even greater de- 
velopments in overland motor bus trans- 
portation is evidenced by the long-range 
safety and improvement programs 
adopted by individual operators and Gov- 
ernment authorities. This industry, so 
insignificant fifteen years ago, has, like 
Topsy, “grown up.” Today it is receiv- 
ing direction, supervision and leadership 
that promises a bright future far beyond 
the wildest dreams of the first “jitney” 
operators. 
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Dallas Business 
(Continued from Page 16) 


The Purity Ice Cream Company has 
moved into its new $150,000 plant at 
1200 South Akard St. In making the 
move considerable new machinery, great- 
ly increasing the plant’s capacity, was in- 
stalled. 

Taystee Baking Company, 2301 South 
Ervay St., has installed a new wrapping 
machine and sealing unit costing $5,000. 

Surebest Bread Company, 3005 Elm 
St., has completed the modernization of 
its building and electric equipment and 
will shortly add another oven. 

Thrift Packing Company, 2914 Pacific 
Ave., is planning to can 4,000,000 pounds 
of black eyed peas this season, which is 
a million and a quarter pounds more than 
last year. The plant’s sweet corn pack is 
expected to be at least 100 per cent 
greater than last year. 

Jones-Blair Paint & Varnish Company, 
Love Field, paint and varnish manufac- 
turers, have increased the company’s 
capitalization from $19,200 to $48,000. 
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Headliners 
(Continued from Page 27) 

It took $15,000 a year and a ten-year 
plan and a promise of complete harmony 
to lure Bible away from Nebraska, where 
his Corn Husker teams have won six 
of eight titles and put Middle Western 
schools on the football map. 

Texas alumni believe that they have 
great promise, not only for their own 
school, but for all Southwestern sports. 

Gentlemanly, professorial and skilled 
in his art, Bible today is one of the 
Nation’s foremost football mentors. His 
record at Texas Agrictultural & Mechan- 
ical College, terminated in 1929, was 
something they still talk about—five con- 
ference titles in ten seasons. He has sent 
players to all-American fame in the last 
half dozen years, and has advanced foot- 
ball technique to its highest peak in the 
Middle West. His record includes one 
term as coach of the West team in the 
annual East-West Classic at San Fran- 
cisco. In coming to the University of 
Texas, Bible’s first major task is to de- 
feat the school he once primed—season 
after season—“Whip that Texas team on 
Thanksgiving Day.” This year’s tradi- 
tional classic between the University of 
Texas and Texas A. & M. should be the 
strangest and perhaps the most thrilling 
of the long feud, with Bible over on the 
other side of the fence. 





TRADES 
DAY 
TICKETS 


> 
All Kinds 
of Numbered 
Printing 
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\SOUTHWEST 
TABLET 
MFG. CO. 


Dallas, Texas 
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Ticket and Coupon 
Division 











HARRY C. SCHUETT 


FURNITURE 


Hospital Beds, Wheel Chairs, Colson Trucks, 
Castors, Card Tables, Folding Chairs, 
Crutches, Canes. 
“Specializing in Rentals” 

Phone 7-3763 2016 McKinney Ave. 








For Sale by All 





Leading Dealers 
In 7-ounce Brown 
Bottles. 


SEVEN-UP 
BOTTLING CO. 











Dallas Phone 6-1656 








The Business man knows 


EDDIE ROARK 


Attorney 
602-4 FIDELITY BUILDING 
Phone 2-7575 








Save Money with 
REFINOIL MOTOR OIL 
at only 10c per quart. Longer life for your 
motor, less repair bills, greater gasoline 
mileage with REFINOIL. Try it! 


REFINOIL SERVICE COMPANY 
a ie 











Meat 


From choice cornfed stock. Wholesale only. 
You are invited to visit our cold storage 
WwW, Wi * 


display in the g ar 


R. & L. Meat Co. 


Dallas Phone 7-5940 








BEFORE 
REBUILDING 


Top and Body repairs. Automobile rebuilding. 


Williams Paint & Body Works 


2647 Commerce Dallas Phone 7-5331 














BUSINESS WILL HAUL 
FOR LESS IN 1937— 
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He: the most important 
hauling news since Ford V-8 
Trucks were introduced 5 years ago! 


For Ford V-8 Trucks and Com- 
mercial Cars are now available in 
two engine sizes. An improved 85 
H.P. V-8 engine offering still 
greater power and gasoline econ- 
omy for the tough heavy-duty jobs. 
A new 60 H.P. V-8 engine for lighter 


work and house-to-house delivery, 
providing extra economy, plus the 
smooth, responsive power that only 
a V-8 can give. Now you can choose 
the unit which best fits your require- 
ments for maximum pulling-power 
or maximum gasoline mileage! 

See your Ford Dealer today —find 
out how much better you can haul 
for less money this year! 


Your Ford Dealer 








OTHER OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF FORD V-8 TRUCKS 
AND COMMERCIAL CARS FOR 1937: 


@ Improved, self-centering brakes that have 
greater stopping ability with easier pedal 
action. 

@ Improved Centri-Force clutch for easier 
operation and longer life. 

@ Improved rear axle with optional gear 
ratios for increased power application and 
economy. 


@ Improved cooling system, twin V belts, 
and crankcase ventilation. 

@ New styling inside and out. More stream- 
lined appearance. New driver conveniences 
and comforts. V-type ventilating windshields. 
Electric gasoline gauge for greater accuracy. 
@ All models available with or without 
De Luxe equipment. 





IN THE NEW 
FORD V8 
TRUCKS 


ND COMMERCIAL CARS 


NOW OFFERED IN 


2 ENGINE SIZES 
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